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TODAY! 
“7” Engine Prices 
1%h. p. Battery Equipt 

$48.50 
3h. p. Battery Equipt 
$83.50 
3h. p. Magneto Equipt 
$98.50 
6h. p. Magneto Equipt 
$153.50 


14h. p. Magneto Equipt 




















1913 
Engine Prices 
lh. p. 
$55 
2h. p. 
$90 
3h. p. 


$130 
4h. p. 


$200 


FAIRB 


Souther 


Manufacturers 


New @ Engine Prices 


now 19% below 1913 level 





OU can buy a “‘Z’”’ now at a price per horse- 

power that is 19% below Fairbanks-Morse 
advertised engine prices of 1913. Quantity pro- 
duction, engineering skill and careful manufacture 
have all been combined to give a better engine— 
a more reliable engine—at a lower price. 

The “Z” today is the cheapest servant you can 
hire. More than 400,000 farmers know the ‘‘Z”’ 
is the best engine that money can buy—depend- 
able and economical in operation as well as low 
in first cost. The magneto-equipt “‘Z’’ operates 
on kerosene. 


With the new reduction, the price is today 19% below 1913 level 


ANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Chicago 


Atianta 





n Branches: Jacksonville New Orleans Dallas 
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tis THE OXFORD “CHASE” BUGGY 


——Built for lasting service. Once you use an 

Oxford “Chase” Buggy you would have none other. 

It is proportioned right, hung right, made of the 

best materials, and painted any color desired. 

If there is no Oxford “Chase” Buggy dealer in your 
town, write us. Catalog Free. 


OXFORD BUGGY CO. 
C., Oxford, North Carolina. 
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WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


" One-horse, two- horse 
in a Southern factory 
quirements Lightest, 


and power presses built 
to meet Southern re- 
Strongest, Cheapest. 


Write Today for Free Catalog and Lowest Prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. 


No. 2 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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-Fork Union Military Academy, 


A Christian School for Boys and Young Men, 


Located in the Heart of Virginia, 


over $200,000 spe 
S. War Department, with R. O. T. C. installed. 


COL. N. J. PERKINS, President 


Founded 1898 


in the foothills of the Blue Ridge. 


lege or Business. New Fire-proof buildings. Barracks new, 
nt on plant during past year. 


For ‘Catalog, address 


FORK UNION, VIRGINIA 
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MAKE YOURSELF A The tail 

NEIGHBORHOOD LEADER ( 

made t ad. “f t of a lead 

the com: t. Wh 1 

di Ed r Clarence Poe ays nake 

of yo ( e leader the comn ity 
ed Page 5 


EUROPE AS SEENFROM Take a 


ACAD WINDOW look at 

e | geged steers on page ¢ 
It makes Ss Ww der it the; ire 1 
ornery as our bull yearlings in thi 
ountry We know you'll read Dr 
Butler’s article telling of things he 
saw in Europe. When you do you'll 
admit a trained observer can see a lot 
even from a car window. 


NEW DIRECTOR If I. O. Schaub 
OF EXTENSION isn’t already well 


known to North Carolina farm people 

















he soon will be. And when vou se 
that genial, sympathetic, good-1 atured | 
expression on his face you'll want 
have him come out to dinner with you 
or spend the alates just for the sake 
of getting better acquainted. Page 9. 
SAMMY LEARNS How many 
ABOUT BOT FLIES times have vou 
stopped to catch the fly that was driv- 
ing the horse frantic with his b-z 
ing and darting around der the 
horse’s chin and neck?: What do y 
ow about such fit li vou want 
to keep up with Sam ou'd bet 
turn to page 11 and see what he as 
found out about these bothersome 
flies. 
° 
, ( . 
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SEED 


| POTATOES 





For July-August 
Planting 


We have kept these potatoes in cold 
storage so that they are sound, vigor- 


ous, tg and in prime condi- 
tion to plant for a big crop. 
Our stock includes Certified 


Grown Irish Cobblers, the best 


Maine 
M ain e 


| stock obtainable, Improved Peach Blow 


and other leading varieties. 

Few crops are as dependent upon 
good seed as potatoes. All of our 
varieties were especially grown for 
seed purposes and carefully graded. 
Full information and prices mailed on 
| request. 

Mr. W. H. Baylor, Williamsburg Count 
S. C., writes of his xperience with Ir 
Cobbler Potatoes secured from us: 

“TI can say that Irish Cobbler Potatoes 
makes the most successful crop I have 
ever planted in potatoes. I can truly sa 
that they are the best on the market 
have been planting them for four years 
I have never failed on a crop yet. I can't 
recommend them too highly 




















Sow Some Crimson Clover 


This wonderful soil improver sown 
in your corn and cotton at the last 
working should be worth $20 to $30 
per acre in the increased productive- 
ness of the next crops grown on the 
land. It will put more organic matter 
in the land and bring it to a state of 
fertility quicker than manure. 


R. D. Sutherland, Dickenson County, Va. 
writes 
“We are highly pleased with sowing 


Crimson Clover at the last working of 
corn. We sowed some last summer and 
turned them under this spring and our 
crops look better than usual.” 


Crimson Clover also makes an ex- 
cellent winter and spring grazing 
crop. 

Our trademarked brand of Crimson 
Clover has been carefully selected and 
tested for germination and is free 
from impurities and objectionable 
weeds. Write for special prices and 
copy of our July Crop Special. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1878 
11 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VAL 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


I. What to Plant Second Half of July 


ECAUSE “laying-by” time has come, let’s not 

overlook the fact that hay and soil improvement 

crops can be sowed now to advantage, and that 
many fields of alfalfa and clovers have failed for no 
ther reason than that the seed were sowed too late. 
Here is a list of farm crops that may be planted the 
last half of July. It is a little early to plant those 
marked “E” except in the mountain regions and North- 
ern Virginia :— 
Alfalfa, E 
Buckwheat 
Alsike clover, E 
Cowpeas Rape 
Grass mixtures, E Red clover, E 
Mammoth clover, E Rutabaga 
Mangels Sorghum 


Millets 
Potato, Irish 
Potato, sweet 


Soybeans 
Sudan grass 
Sweet clover, E 
Turnip 

Vetch 

White clover, E 


The vegetable list is not so long as that given in 
The Progressive Farmer of June 21, but the kinds 
given make a very important link in the fall and winter 
garden chain for all the Carolinas-Virginia territory. 
It is timely to plant this list now :— 


Bean, snap Corn Rutabaga 
Beet Cucumber Sweet potato 
Cabbage Kale (vines) 
Carrot Lettuce Squash 
Cauliflower Mustard Spinach 
Celery (plants) Parsley Tomato 


Collard (plants) Potato, Irish Turnip 


II. Paint the House and Name the Farm 


OW that a number of farm crops are being laid 

by, it is a good time to take up some jobs that 

have been delayed during the rush of the culti- 
vation season, 

If the farm home has not been painted for several 
years, now is a good time to paint it. If the farm has 
never had a name, now is a good time to name it 
Over in Cleveland County, N. C., the Cleveland County 
Board of Agriculture and Shelby Kiwanis Club have 
been carrying on a campaign for more painted farm 
houses and also for encouraging: farmers to name their 
farms. Hon. O. Max Gardner, 
land County’s best farmers, has had his houses painted 
a long time, and now reports that “under the inspira- 
tion of The Progressive Farmer’ he has named his 
farm and put up an attractive gateway. A photograph 
of this entrance way appears on this page, and we 
hope will encourage other Progressive Farmer readers 
to go and do likewise. Mr. Gardner writes :— 


who is one of Cleve- 


“T have nine families, all white, on my farm, and 
they are out of debt and have on an average at 
this season more than $1,500 each in the bank. In 
the last ten years I have had-seven tenants to move 
away and buy farms from the profits they had 
made on my place.’ ' 


Mr. Gardner averages 509 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre and is a special enthusiast over sweet clover as a 
means of building up land. Having seen what a fine 
farm he has, The Progressive Farmer naturally feels a 
little pride when he states that “The Progressive 
Farmer is responsible for my improvements.” 


III. Getting Rid of Weeds in Alfalfa 


OT a lot of troublesome weeds in your alfalfa 

patch? Oh, well, it is not a hopeless job to get 

rid of them—not by any means, for they may be 
gotten rid of by cultivation. 


There may be some variation in the method of culti- 
vation required for certain weeds, but very nearly all 
weeds that are not gotten rid of by mowing can be 
killed by the disk harrow followed by the drag or 
spike-tooth harrow, both run very soon after a cutting 
of the alfalfa and when the surface of the soil is in 
a condition of moisture that will allow these two im- 
plements to be effectively used. Simply set the disk 
nearly straight and chop up the field by disking and 
cross-disking. Then, with the points set vertical, run 
the spike-tooth harrow both ways over the field. This 
cultivation will encourage the alfalfa to grow more 
rapidly and if- well done will kill out most of the 
serious weeds, and especially crabgrass and yellow 
foxtail, two of the most serious weed enemies of 
alfalfa. 


IV. Don’t let the Garden Go Dry 


HE home garden must be looked after regularly 
and carefully or it will “stop giving” vegetables 
just as surely as our family cow will “stop giv- 
ing’’ milk when she is not properly fed and otherwise 
looked after. Some of us have gotten in the habit of 
planting corn, beans, cabbage, and a dozen other kinds 
of vegetables in succession and have them stretch over 
a long period of time, and fresh at such times as we 
This gives a greater variety and we can 
different kinds of vegetables 


want them. 
have our three or four 
each day and have them all different each of two or 
three Some of our tables have 
very few fresh vegetables on them in 
October, and November, and the reason for this is 
that we let the garden go dry in June and July. Pig- 
waist high, and a fine crop of crabgrass will 


days in succession. 
September, 


weed Sy 


“dry up” any garden in short order. 


Not one in a hundred of our Southern homes attains 
half the possibilities of a fall and winter garden, and 
the reason for this is that the start is not made right 
and. is not kept up, so the garden, like the cow, when 
not properly cared for, goes dry. 


V. Rules for Dusting Cotton 


HE North Carolina Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice has condensed the rules for dusting cotton 
with calcium arsenate into this concise form:— 
1. Do it right or not at all. 
2. Use calcium arsenate only in the dust form. 


3. Use only dusting machinery 
for cotton dusting. 


especially constructed 


4. Poison when air is calm and the 
what moist. 


plants are some 


5. Use five to seven pounds of calcium 
acre each dusting. 


arsenate per 


6. Start dusting when 10 to 15 per cent of the squares 
are punctured. 

7. Make an application every four or five days, until 
three applications have been made 

8 If you have 
application. 

9. If the weevils become 
or two more applications 

10. Write to the Editor, Extension Service, State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., for Extension Circular 137 for full de- 
tailed instructions. 

11. Do it right or not at all. 


a heavy rain within 24 hours, repeat the 


abundant later, put on one 


VI. Preventing Tomato Diseases 


HE two most destructive tomato diseases are 

blight and blossom-end rot. The first may be 

kept in check with Bordeaux mixture. Add to 
this a little arsenate of lead and 
spray every three weeks. The arsenate takes care of 
the worms that eat the young tomatoes and the tobacco 
or horn worm as well. Blossom-end rot is somewhat 
but it has been found that tomato plants 
supply of moisture are compara- 
There are three 


calcium arsenate or 


of a mystery, 
that have a 
tively free 


regular 
from blossom-end rot. 
ways of maintaining the water supply: (1) by irriga- 
tion, (2) by keeping up an earth mulch by frequent 
shallow cultivation, and (3) by applying a moderately 
heavy mulch of straw, forest leaves, or some similar 
material. 


VII. Put Manure on the Land Quickly 


HE New York College of Agriculture found 
that 10,000 pounds of cow manure piled in the 
barn lot on April 22 had lost 4,875 pounds in 
- cent of its plant food by October 24, 
is worth more 


weight and 32 per 
six months later. 
when it is fresh than at any other time. The sooner 
it is spread on the land, the greater will be the benefit 
good effects last. 
income of every farm that 
spreading at fre- 
quent intervals is not only profitable, but a means by 
ests prevented. 


Manure, of necessity, 


from it, and the longer will the 
Manure is a part of the 


keeps livestock To re-invest it by 


which diseases may be avoided and 
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Praising the Lord—and the Legumes 


OUNTY Agent W. H. Barton of Richmond 
(cosy reports that he rently addressed the 

members of Dumas Ferry Negro Holiness 
Church on the value of legumes and the goodness of 
the Almighty in giving us these great crops for the 
enrichment and rejuvenation of our soils—and at the 
end of his speech four women and two men jumped 
to their feet shouting praises and hallelujahs for the 
Lord and the Legumes! 





Now not all of our folks here in the South have 
carried their enthusiasm for legumes to the shouting 
point, but it is certainly gratifying to notice how rap- 
idly all our people are coming to recognize “green 
fields of growing legumes in winter” as one of the 
supreme tests of a good farmer. 


I 


We wish that every one of our 400,000 Progressive 
Farmer readers would right now resolve to sow some 
winter legume these next ninety days. Having made 
this resolution, we at once find that we have some 
work to do right now—profitable work for the slack 
period of the year—as follows :— 


1. Select the land, being sure that it is in condition. 
or soon will be, to grow the kind of legume to be 
sowed. Make an estimate of the acreage. 

2. With the acreage known, then 
agent and have him order lime, fertilizer, and seed 
needed for the acreage to be planted. This codperative 
ordering through the county agents is one of the very 
great helps that have come to us in recent years. Be- 
fore us is a report of what three county agents in 
North Carolina have done before July 1 in the way 
of placing coéperative orders for vetch seed. County 
Agent W. H. Barton, who as we have shown, has 
brought some of his folks to the shouting point, has 
already placed an order for nearly six tons (11,600 
pounds) of vetch seed. Just above Richmond County, 
in Montgomery County, County Agent A, R. Morrow 
has placed an order for 3,000 pounds of vetch seed. 
Just above Montgomery, and in Randolph County, E. 
S. Millsaps, Jr., has ordered 4,000 pounds of vetch 
seed codperatively. Should Guilford and Rockingham 
counties join in the vetch campaign, then we would 
have an unbroken county-wide band of “vetch coun- 
ties” stretching through the middle of North Carolina 
from the South Carolina to the Virginia state lines. 
And other county agents are developing codperative 
orders for other legume seeds. 

3. Many failures to succeed in growing winter 
legumes come from not having the soil prepared well. 
To have it prepared well, the work must begin right 
away, if we are to plant this fall. Disk and plow and 
then disk again, or harrow, right behind the breaking 
plow. Then keep the land cultivated so clean that no 
weeds will even start before seeding time. 


4,. If the kind of legume that is to be 


see your county 


sowed has 


‘net ‘Keen grown on the land, then be sure to inoculate 
Alfalfa, bur clover, and 


eithet the seed or the soil. 






one for the other. So do red, 
So do vetch, English 


sweet clover imoculate, 
mammoth, and crimson clover. 
peas, and Canada peas. 


Here are some further important facts to keep in 


mind :— 
1. In sowing vetch, let your county agent decide 
what variety to sow. The hairy or winter vetch is 


the widely grown kind, though spring vetch 
(sativa), Augusta, and woolly-podded vetch are suc- 
cessfully grown in most localities. Sow twenty to 
thirty pounds of hairy vetch seed per acre and get it 
in early between August 20 and September 20 in the 
mountains and during September in the Piedmont 
region. Sowing may be as late as October 20 in the 
Lower Coastal Plains region. 

2. In sowing alfalfa, use thirty pounds of seed to 
the acre, and be sure that theeseed are grown in about 
the same parallel of latitude inewhich you live. In 
the mountains, sow from August 15 to September 15; 
in the Piedmont, September 1-30; in the Coastal Plains, 
September 15 to October 15. Kansas-grown seed have 
proved to be good, and Utah seed succeed well. Alfalfa 
requires lime more than our other winter legumes, and 
the earlier it is applied and worked into the soil, the 
more effective will it be. Ground limestone is ordi- 
narily the best and cheapest form of lime, and from 
two to four tons per acre should be applied. 

3. In sowing crimson clover seed, remember that 
when this crop fails, it is due to one or more of these 
unfavorable conditions: Poor preparation of the soil, 
poor soil, poor seed, failure to inoculate, too late seed- 
ing. Seed should be ordered promptly. Sow twenty 
to twenty-five pounds of hulled seed to the acre. If 
the seed,are unhulled, then sow not less than two and 
one-half pounds of seed in the hull for one pound of 
hulied seed. In the mountain section sow between 
August 20 and September 20; in the Piedmont, sow 
between August 25 and September 25; in the Lower 
Coastal Plains region, sow between September 1 and 
Octobér 15. 

4. Either red, mammoth or alsike clover—the red 
or mammoth sowed at the rate of. ten to fifteen pounds 
per acre, or the alsike at the rate of seven and one- 
half to ten pounds—will do well in our Piedmont or 
mountain regions, if sowed from August 15 to Sep- 
tember 15, according to locality. Good preparation of 
well-drained soil, lime, inoculation, and early seeding 
are needed for this group. Spring or late winter sow- 
ings may also be successfully made. 


most 


5. Sweet clover or melilotus seed may be sowed in 
July, August, and September, and in March and April. 
Sow fifteen to twenty bushels of hulled and thirty to 
forty bushels of uncleaned seed to the acre. 

6. Bur clover seed in the bur should be sowed at 
the rate of two to two and one-half bushels of seed 
per acre in August or early September. This winte- 
annual legume begins ripening its seed in late April 
or in May, and reseeds itself indefinitely, if allowed to 
ripen its seed in the spring. 

We all need richer lands—or nearly all of us. The 
“Lime, Legumes, and Livestock” route is the way to 
reach them. Let’s choose whatever legume we like the 
best and next year we shall be ready to join the mem- 
bers of Dumas Ferry Church in shouting praises to 
the Lord for his gift of legumes! 


The Crop Outlook in the Carolinas and 
Virginia 
A S THIS issue of The Progressive Farmer goes 


to press, generally discouraging reports reach us 

as to the condition of cotton and tobacco through- 
out our territory. Cotton is two weeks behind, June 
and July rains have been away above normal, and 
many cotton fields look as if they will make a better 
crop of hay than of cotton, while tobacco has also been 
seriously injured by the prolonged rains. 


It is a popular saying that “June makes the cotton 
crop,” meaning that weather conditions in June more 
than in any other month affect the yield. June was 
not a good cotton month, and July so far is proving 
both a bad cotton and a bad tobacco month. The nor- 
mal rainfall for June in Raleigh is 4.85 inches. In 
June, 1923, only 1.37 inches fell. This year 6.75 inches 
fell in June, and 2.65 inches the first eight days in July. 
This makes 9.40 inches of rain in five weeks. The same 
conditions have prevailed in the lower half of South 
Carolina and in much of Virginia. Here are the June, 
1924, rainfall records from Eastern North Carolina 
Weather Bureau stations as compared with June of 
last year :— 


June, 1924 June, 1923 
inches inches 
Red Springs .. 12.53 1.87 
Kenansville .. 11.99 1.76 
Edenton 10.10 95 
Winona 9.44 99 
Smith field 8.48 2.40 
Wilmington 8.32 1.80 
OR, sven cicss maepcenes sete 8.14 1.53 
NS hice 35 cw dsuanadee sand 8.02 61 
CNS? 55 Seanb5s0se0 bette ctece 7.86 2.21 
OE TTT TC 8.92 2.43 
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The boll weevil is late, but the question is whether 
he is any later than the cotton crop itself. With a 
poor prospect for cotton and tobacco crops, six policies 
seem to be especially important for our Carolinas- 
Virginia farmers who Wish to make and save as much 
money as conditions will permit :— 

1. Especial care should be used in curing tobacco 
so as to get the best possible grades that the condition 
of the weed will permit. 

2. Cotton growers should observe the anti-weevil 
safeguards endorsed by the. best authorities—collecting 
and burning fallen squares, constant shallow cultiva- 
tion, and dusting with calcium arsenate as soon as 10 
per cent of the squares show weevil punctures, 

3. Sow Sudan grass, New Era or Groit peas, or 
Haberlandt or Ito San soybeans for late pasture or 
feed, so as to avoid having to buy any feeds for live- 
stock. 

4. Arrange now to sow winter legumes for both 
feed and soil improvement next year. 

5. Arrange to sow oats and wheat, so as to save 
having to pay out cash for these in 1925. 

6. We can’t make any mistake by growing all our 
own food. Late Irish potatoes may be planted up to 
mid-August and sweet potato vine cuttings up to 
August. 


President Coolidge Believes in Work 
HE whole nation sympathizes with. President 
| Coolidge in the untimely death of his fine and 
promising young son and namesake, Calvin 
Coolidge, Jr. This is also worth remembering in this 
connection, that President Coolidge has trained his 
boys right—he has sent them to the bést schools and 
has given them proper opportunities for play and 
recreation, but he has also taught them to do steady 
hard farm work as a part of their training to make 


useful men. As The Progressive Farmer said on 
August 25 last year :— 
“And look at the pictures showing President 


Coolidge as he has been spending his vacations 
summer after summer on his father’s farm and 
helping with the heavy work there just as he did 
when a boy. It was from the hard work of the 
farm that he “got his start.” And more than that, 
he believes in training his two boys in the same 
way. Did you notice in the papers that the very 
day on which Calvin Coolidge went on to Wash- 
ington City to take charge of the Presidency of 
the United States, Calvin Coolidge, Jr., 14 years 
old, ‘attired in khaki trousers, an old shirt,- and 
well worn shoes,’ kept at his wofk under the hot 
August sun in a New England tobacco field, mak- 
ing his nine hours a day like any other hand? 
President Coolidge not only himself learned in- 
dustry and thrift on a farm, but is determined 
that his boys shall do likewise.” 


Come to Raleigh Next Week 


O ALL the 70,000 North Carolina farm families 
who read The Progressive Farmer we would 
say: Come on to Raleigh next week to attend 
the North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 
Convention at our State Agricultural College here. 
The program as given on page 7 shows what to expect 
in the way of speeches and speakers, but affords no 
conception of the enjoyment you will find in daily and 
hourly fellowship with 1,000 other plain, simple, wide- 
awake, progress-seeking North Carolina farmers and 
farm women who will be on hand. 

There will be reduced rates on the railroads, rooms 
in the college dormitories will be free (you bringing 
your own sheets, pillows, soap, and towels), and meals 
will be furnished at only a quarter apiece—25 cents 
each. 

The meetings begin Wednesday morning and end 
Friday morning. You and Mrs. Farmer need a vaca- 
tion. How can you get a better one or a cheaper one? 
All Raleigh invites both of you to come here next 


week. 
Write Your Officials 


HENEVER we have any fault to find with our 

W cooperative association, whenever we have sug 

gestions to offer, whenever we want any infor- 
mation, let’s not go around complaining to folks wh« 
know no more than we do. 

Instead, let’s go direct to headquarters. Perhaps the 
best plan is to bring up the matter at the next local 
meeting and get group action, which is nearly always 
wiser and more effective than individual action. But, 
if we are in a hurry, let’s write direct to our asso- 
ciation or our local director. The officials are our offi 
cials and paid to serve us. Let’s use them. 


ANDLE fruit like eggs” is the good rule sug- 
gested by Mr. Niven. Bruising fruit in handling 
is responsible for a great part of the losses our fruit 


growers suffer each season. Fruit should always be 
laid in the basket instead of thrown into it. 
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Make Yourself a Neighborhood Leader 


An Appeal to Men and Women in Every Farm Community 


IGHT now a virtual revolution is in progress in 

Southern agriculture. Old things are passed 

away; behold all things are become new. The 
call is for leaders. The call is for plain farmers and 
farmers’ wives and farm boys and farm girls to make 
themselves LEADERS in. their 
neighborhoods — leaders for new 
methods of farming, and leaders 
also in new methods of farm 
living. 

The old indi¥idualistic, un-Chris- 
tian way of living must be forevet 
done away with. The old doctrine 
of “Every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost” must 
give- way to the new _ doctrine, 
Codperation is the 

Whole neighbor- 





CLARENCE POR 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
master-word of the new century. 
hoods must learn to work together. 

You can’t farm profitably any longer unless you work 
with your neighbors. You must work with them in buy 
ing fertilizers and supplies. You must work with them 
in buying and using modern labor-saving machinery. 
You must work with them in getting more and better 
livestock. You must work with them in grading, pack 
ing, and shipping your crops after you grow them. 
You must work with them in organizing, directing, and 
safeguarding the needed codperative marketing asso- 
ciations. You must work with them to develop some 
system of rural credits whereby men may help one 
another out of the Slough of Debt and on to the High- 
road of Independence. And having done all this, it 
will yet remain true that you cannot have a satisfying 
life, no matter how much money you make, unless your 
neighbors are educated, a reading people, well inform- 
ed, neighborly, and anxious to join with you for better 
schools, better roads, prettier homes, a richer social 
and intellectual life, and for a happy, “pull-together” 
neighborhood. 


I 


Get the vision, then, Reader Friend, young or old, 
man or woman. You can’t be as happy as you ought 
to be unless your neighborhood is as happy as it ought 
to be. You can’t prosper as you ought to unless your 
neighbors prosper as they ought to. Get the vision and 
keep the faith. Make yourself a leader in revolution- 
ising your neighborhood. 

Hard work? We know it. Slow work? There is 
no doubt about it. But go to it with the foreknowledge 
that the work will be hard and slow. Go .to it even 
witth the knowledge that—hardest of all to bear—there 
will come bitter days when the very men you yearn to 
help will judge you harshly and misinterpret your mo- 
tives, and you will weary of the struggle as Jonah did 
under his gourdvine or Elijah under the juniper tree, 
or as Moses grew sick at heart when the Canaan-bound 
Hebrews mutinied because he had not let them alone 
in their bondage. 

Go to the work, we say, with the knowledge that it 
will not be wholly easy, and yet with the knowledge 
that it will be glorious in the end; glorious even if you 
do not see the end, but die having only inspired some 
one else to carry on the task you could not finish. Be 
glad the task is hard; be glad it is a man-sized job 
There would be no heroism in doing it if it were not 
You gain no strength in wrestling with the weak, but 
only in wrestling with the strong. And so you win 
soul-strength, strength of character, only by doing hard 
things. “Oh, do not pray for easier tasks,” as some 
one has well said, “but pray God to make us stronger 
men.” And Dr. S. C. Armstrong said a thing we 
should never forget when he declared: “Doing what 
can’t be done is the glory of living.” 

Once again then, kind reader, have you kept the 
faith? Have you this vision of a neighborhood in 
which life will mean more to all who are in it, where 
there will be more of beauty and thrift and neighbor- 
liness and intellectual vigor and worthy ambition? And 
have you seen how much richer and fairer and more 
meaningful your life will be if you will but throw your 
whole soul into the task of realizing this vision, achiev- 
ing this ambition, for your community? 


If 


In working out such an ambition, remember that 
your first duty is to get your neighbors aroused. You 
must carry knowledge to them, and not only knowl- 
edge but inspiration. You must work with them and 
at them—with infinite patience—to make them a read- 
ing people—to read the books and papers that will help 
you in carrying out your ambition; and you must get 
them together early and often in meeetings and confer- 
ences. You must especially watch the boys and girls 
who have ambition for progress, nor yet despair of 


By CLARENCE POE 





0 THE articles selected from my last twenty 
five of for The 4 


e years writing Progressive 
Farmer, this is the last but one that I wish to 
reprint at this time. Next week | expect to re 
publish “A Crusade Against Poverty,” and then 
resume the usual run of subjects on this page 











older men and women whose inertia and conservatism 
may yet be broken through 
Then, too, you must work with one and all with the 
knowledge that they are your brothers and your sisters 
that you are no better than they, and that some neg 
lected man or boy in the shabbiest clothes and in the 
meanest house may have potentialities greater than 
anybody else in the neighborhood. You must feel your 
self always a co-worker and never a commander; you 
must be more anxious to develop leadership in others 
than to have any prominence of leadership yourself. 
But most of all, you must have faith in men and 
women, boys and girls—and not only faith in them 
but genuine love for them. It is a great saying of 
Tolstoi’s 
“We think there are circumstances when we may 
deal with human beings without love, and there are 
no such circumstances: you may make bricks, cut 
down trees, or hammer iron without love, but you 
cannot deal with men without it.” 
And one of the greatest leaders of men that this old 
world has even known uttered one of his profoundest 
thoughts when he said that a man may speak with the 
tongues of men and angels, and have all knowledge, 
and all faith, and all philanthropy, and yet fail as a 
leader and a man, if he is without love for his fellows. 


III 


Let us all together then, friends and readers, ask 
ourselves the question: Have we kept the faith? Are 
we doing anything to make our communities better for 
our having lived in them? Is there a boy or girl, a 
young man or young woman, a gray-haired father or 
a toiling mother, into whose life we have carried any 
ennobling ambition, any gleam of inspiration, any pas 
sion for service to his or her fellows and to the Hus- 
bandman of all the earth? And have we called out 
the noble qualities of service, codperation, friendship, 
and comradeship in other men by exhibiting and perse- 
vering in such a spirit ourselves, remembering the 
poet’s assurance :— 

“Be noble! And the nobleness that lies 
In other men sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own!” 

And if we would be true to the charge committed to 
us by the Master of All Good Workmen, we must in- 
deed act quickly. Swiftly, so swiftly, the years fly by 
The falling leaves of every autumn for thirty centuries 
have but repeated the admonition of the Wise Man of 
Israel: “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowl 
edge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest.” 
But a few years are given us, in which to leave our 
message with our fellows; but a few in which to do 
whatever work may testify after us that we “have 
lived and loved and labored here.” 


IV 


My concluding appeal to each reader; then, is to make 
yourself a neighborhood leader, a soldier of progress, 
a missionary of codperation, a builder of the new civili- 
zation we must yet work out in the rural South, “Oh, 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “A PICTURE OF EVENING” 


ERE is a poem of the summer time from a 

paper in far-away Birmingham, England, 

and yet it would not seem unfitting if it 
had been clipped from a paper in Birmingham, 
Alabama :— 


Rumbling goes a wagon, with a sweet load of clover, 
Jolting up the shoulder, and tilted ’gainst the sky; 
Pearl-gray’s the sunset and the hard day’s over, 
Quiet is the valley as the cart creaks by. 


Dusky are the pine trees with a gray mist stealing. 
Softly in the brushwood the breezes linger nigh. 
Half-heard and mellow are the church bells pealing, 
Far across the valley where the night winds sigh. 

: 


Down between the tree trunks, in the half-light and 
shadow, 
Faintly shine the lamps where the hidden houses lie; 
Dark gray and hazy, near the dim, dark meadow, 
With a quiet peaceful plodding, the cart creaks by. 
° “ 


—Albert C. Frost. 











it is great and there is no other greatness,” says Car- 
lyle somewhere, “to make some nook of God's creation 
more fruitful, better, more worthy of God,” and it is 
in the quest of this form of greatness that one is surest 
to find what President Eliot has happily called “the 
durable satisfactions of life.” 


To the man who has an ideal of a richer and fuller 
life for his community, and who unselfishly. sets to 
work to bring about this ideal, the glorious reward is 
usually seen with the material eye long before age has 
dimmed its vision. But to the triumphant spirit of 
every man who seeks to hasten “the good day coming,” 
it is enough, even if only with the eye of faith, “he 
shall see the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied,” 
and dying 


“Join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence...... 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of King Humbert Cannas 


ANNAS are blooming now—the  bronze-leaved 
King Humberts with their flaming red flowers, 
both foliage and blossoms contrasting vividly and 
beautifully with the almost universal green around 











them. Lined up in stately array alongside a yard or 
garden fence, the King Humberts suggest at this sea- 
son the memorable metaphor of the Psalmist, “terrible 
as an army with banners’’—the terror, however, being 
for one’s enemies and not for one’s own household, for 
the blossoming cannas appear rather as a_ friendly 
army, gaily caparisoned, guarding the home about 
which they are set 

Once put out canna bulbs, and they go on blossom- 
ing year after year with practically no care or atten- 
tion; and one soon has enough extra bulbs to share 
with one's neighbors. Why not look out for the King 
Humberts this summer and resolve to plant some bulbs 
this fall for adding beauty to your own yard next July 
and August ? 


A BOOK TO GET THIS WEEK 


How Many of These Authors Are Your 
Friends ? 


S WE mentioned last week, the North American 
Newspaper Alliance recently induced 130 eminent 
women, ranging from Lord 
Charnwood and Wm, J. Bryan to Jack Dempsey and 
Ring Lardner, to name “The Ten Books I Have En- 
joyed Most.” In last week’s Progressive Farmer we 
gave the titles of the twenty most popular books. Now 
let us see what authors led in the voting. 














living men and 


“The grouping of the living authors who scored 
highest,” says the official announcement, “reveals the 
undisputed leadership of Rudyard Kipling and H, G, 
Wells, with Joseph Conrad, a Polish man of the sea 
and British man of letters, in third place, followed by 
Anatole France and George Bernard Shaw. Directly 
behind come Thomas Hardy and Arthur Conan Doyle.” 

The following table shows the relative popularity of 
all authors receiving five or more votes; see how many 
of these masters of literature you have made your 
friends 
Conrad, 14 Shelley, 9 
Tolstoi, 12 Boswell, 8 
France, 12 Whitman, 8 
Emerson, 12 Plato, 7 
Homer, 12 Doyle, 7 
Shaw, 11 Tennyson, 7 
Cellini, 11 Goethe, 7 
Hardy, 11 Eliot, 6 
Keat&, 11 Ibsen, 6 
Scott, 10 Kingsley, 6 
Carlyle, 17 Cervantes, 9 Milton, 6 
Dostoyevsky, 15 Defoe, 9 Plutarch, 6 
Browning, 15 Poe, 9 Macaulay, 6 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
A Thought for the Week 


STORY runs of a young man who picked up a 

golden coin lying in the road. Ever after, as he 

walked along, he kept his eyes fastened on the 
ground in hope of finding another. In the course of a 
leng life he picked up a good deal of gold and silver, 
but all these years he never saw the lovely flowers by 
the wayside or grassy dell, or mountain peak and sil- 
ver stream. He caught no glimpse of the blue heaven 
above, or snowy clouds, like angel pillows, telling of 
the purity beyond. God's stars came out and shone 
like gems of everlasting hope, but he kept his eyes on 
the mud. and filth in which he sought the treasure; 
and when he died, a rich old man, he knew this lovely 
earth only as a dirty road in which to pick up money 
as he walked along)—Selected, 


Shakespeare, 56 
Dickens, 44 
Mark Twain, 38 
Kipling, 28 
Thackeray, 24 
Stevenson, 22 
Wells, 21 
Dumas, 19 
Lewis Carroll, 17 
Hugo, 17 
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Observations of European Farming 


II—Some Things I Saw From a Car Window in Europe 


CAR window of a train rushing along at thirty 
to fifty miles an hour is not regarded as entirely 
satisfactory for observing the agriculture of any 
section, but to one who knows something of farming 
many interesting things may be seen. To an American, 
the sights may be more interesting 
because their 
they are not en 


valuable, of 


but 


than 
strangeness, 
tirely without value. 
The first thing that 
me was the lack of idle waste land. 
Land is too scarce in proportion 
to population to allow any of it to 
lie idle, and yet, much of it in 
: France, Italy, and parts of Ger- 
SAS SUTIES many to be put to rather 
poor use. To produce grapes, not fer food, but for 
drink, or for wine-making, seems a rather poor use to 
put land when it is so scarce and food so much needed. 
It is true that some of this land is so rocky and poor 
that it might not produce much food, but still it seems 
to me the one outstanding waste of Europe. 


Utilizing All Land 


PART from this waste of 

drink far inferior to water, 

and cheap everywhere, there is little waste in 
Europe. Indeed, the absence of waste, or better, the 
utilization of everything useful, is the outstanding fea- 
ture of European agriculture. In many sections there 
is a striking scarcity of crops which are not used for 
human food. Comparatively little grain is fed to live 
stock, these being very largely fed on hays, straws, 
roots, and other by-products. Of course, some grain, 
such as barley, is fed to hogs and dairy cows, but only 
in one section of Europe have I seen the straws of 
cereals largely used for other purposes than feeding 
livestock. In Northern Holland, a grain growing sec- 
tion, these straws are sold to the straw board (card- 
board) plants. 


Women Work in the Fields 


which was forced on me 
was not a pleasant one. The extent to which the 
women work in the fields is revolting to an 
American. It may be all right, for it does not seem to 
injure their physical development, but it didn’t look 


impressed 





seems 


soil for making “a 


which is abundant 


HE next observation 

















right to me. 
The women 
of Europe are 
not beautiful 
by our stan 
dards, but it 
must be ad 
mitted that 
they are 
strong and 
rugged. A 
traveling com- 
" . = panion re 
THE DRAFT CATTLE OF ITALY—“VAL eer ; 
marked that 


DI CHIANA” BREED 


the 
worked right along beside the men in the fields, but I 
would modify it by stating that they seemed to work 
right along beside the oxen, especially in Southern 
Eure ype. 

At an agricultural college in Central Europe I saw 
a woman about sixty years old cleaning the cow stables 
and wheeling the manure in a frightfully heavy wheel- 
barrow out to the manure pit, which is a part of the 
farm equipment all over Europe. Perhaps this may 


women 


By TAIT BUTLER 


makes one feel 
America owe it to future gen 


as if we in the wooded sections of 


rations to give more care 


ought to waste 





to our wood supplies. Or at least, we 

less of those which nature has given us. In Southern 
Europe, the olive tree is found everywhere Along 
roadsides, on 

each side of 

ditches, on the 


mountain side, 
wherever a lit- 
tle soil can be 
among 
an 


found 
rocks, 
olivé tree is 
found. Trees 
are grown é 
which to train |2ss-sccesie ae es 
the grape A YOKE OF LONGHORNS 
vines, and else- = 
where, but tops cut or trimmed back 
larly every for the wood they will pro- 
Apple and fruit trees line the road- 
sides for miles and From my car window on 
the train, up on the mountain sides, as I looked down 
on the valley, the homes and farm villages, with their 
red tile roofs, looked as if they had been deliberately 
set in a mammoth bank of apple blossoms in the val- 
leys and foothills of the Italian and Austrian Alps. 


the 





on 














the are regu- 


few years, 
duce. other 


miles. 


The otherwise barren sandy lands of Germany and 


Holland, particularly, are also being made to yield 
something for human use. That is, some of these 
sandy wastes are growing pines and white birch for 


timber and firewood, although there are many acres in 
Holland too sandy and poor to grow even these poor 
land Even the wet bogs furnish a crop of peat 
for fuel. 


trees. 


The trees are grown everywhere possible, along road- 
ditch banks and on land not 
suitable for producing food crops. They are all trim- 
med or pruned to make them better and that every 
twig and branch may furnish wood for house fires. 


sides, and fence rows 


Livestock 
XCEPT in Holland, Denmark, the 


Isles, one is not impressed with either the quality 
a 


and British 


or numbers of cattle seen in the fields. where 


in Europe are hogs often seen, except in closed pens. 


The cattle, except in Holland and Denmark and the 
Channel Islands, do not impress one who believes in 
the supertority of the special dairy-bred cow. They 


do not look like first-class dairy animals and, except 


in Britain, they are certainly not good beef animals. 


Oxen as Farm Work Stock 


N Southern Italy, 
Slovakia, the farm draft 
ox. A single ox hitched 
nan to lead the ox and another 


and Czecho- 
is generally the 


Austria, 
animal 
to a cultivator, with one 


France, 


to manage the imple 


ment, is not an uncommon sight. Or rather, the “men” 


referred to are generally women or children. [n Italy 
there has been developed a special breed of draft oxen. 
The type is pretty well fixed, for it is quite uniform. 
These cattle white, large, with rather long 
legs and a wonderful, clean-cut muscular development. 
They are wonderfully specialized draft cattle. When 
one considers the investment and feed costs of main- 
taining horses or mules, and then reflects that they are 


not worked more than half the time and are not used 


are very 


fox rd, the 


other 


question arises, if the time wili 
will the for farm 
But this special draft development of 


Milk 


human 
come when sections use ox 
draft purposes 
the of Italy has its drawbacks. 
and the supply terribly deficient for the needs of 
family. Beef is and of 
quality. The beef is so tough that little of it is used, 
the not needed for draft purposes 
slaughtered by the time they are a year old, and the 


called veal. Veal is therefore much eaten 


is scarce 
the 
inferior 


cattle 


human also scarce 


animals being 
meat being 
in Italy. 

While splendid pastures are common in Europe, they 
strike me as being “weedy.” The meadows are also 
very weedy. This problem of weeds would appear to 
be one of the serious farm problems of Europe. 

There are no weeds, however, in the cultivated crops. 
This is one of the striking features of European agri- 
culture, that the cultivated crops are clean, very thick 
and heavy. This applies to all crops, and there are 
no waste places merely growing weeds and nothing 
else. 

It is not uncommon to see the hand weeding of the 
wheat fields. Workers, singly or in groups of twenty 
to thirty, are often seen going through the wheat, when 
it is nearly ready to head out, pulling up and carrying 
away to be used as fodder, probably, the weeds that 
may be found growing in the wheat. This is an evi- 
dence of the extent to which hand labor is used. Think 
Labor must certainly be 
Cheap labor means 


of weeding wheat by hand. 
cheap to permit of such a practice. 
low standards of living. 


See oe 


> 


More Dairy Cattle and Hogs 


HERE is one animal unit to each person in the 

United States. Of mature animals, one cow, one 

horse, seven sheep, five hogs, or 100 head of 
poultry is considered an animal unit, while lambs, 
young pigs, and calves are given just half the weight 
of adult animals. This ratio compares with a corre- 
sponding ratio before the war of .48 animal units per 
head of population in Germany, .33 in Belgium, .56 in 
France, .42 in Great Britain and Ireland, .39 in Spain, 
1.20 in Denmark, and .48 in Holland. In Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, the ratio of animal units to 


population is 1.4 to 1, 5.3 to 1, and 5.2 to 1, respectively. 


Me 
3 


The number of livestock in the United States has not 
kept up with the growth of population. Since 1850, our 
population increased at the rate of 8,000,000 to 
16,000,000 people every ten years, while the number of 
livestock has increased but little, and there has been an 
actual decrease in the numbers of beef cattle and sheep. 
The number of swine has remained about stationary. 
Only in dairy cattle has there been a consistent increase 


has 


in numbers. 

In the last forty years, pasture land in the United 
States has decreased about 3,000,000 acres a year on 
the while land 4,500,000 
acres a year, two-thirds of this increase coming from 
pasture and one-third from forest. Of all land which 
is cultivated, seven-tenths is used to produce feed for 


average, crop has increased 


animals. 

are needed in a of permanently 
agriculture. They utilize waste products, 
turning them into marketable milk, meat, ete., and they 
make the growing of the soil-enriching legumes almost 
essential. However, our population grows more 
dense, the less efficient kind of animal must give way 
to those which are more efficient in making crops into 
animal products. The dairy cow and the hog are more 
efficient in this respect than beef cattle or sheep. That 


Livestock system 


prosperous 


as 





bit it grated on my “nerves” every time 
I saw it. This is what a small-farm 
peasant agriculture leads to. It is neces- 
sary that the women do this sort of 
work in order to make even a poor living. 
In one place, where by actual count I 
calculated that there were about four 
women in the field to one man, I was 


seem all right to those accustomed to it, 








Curing the Kicks—y. 2a? rum 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


and hurt. [I rose 


with 
heaving 


chest and 


in fury, stool in hand, 
language all could understand, with 
shirt. I 
cow with might and main until the fever 
in my brain sank down to normal poise, 


is required to produce a pound of pork 
or milk than to produce a pound of beef 
or mutton. However, it is probable that 
we shall always produce a goodly num- 
ber of beef cattle and sheep, for there 
are 600,000,000 acres, or nearly one-third 
the land area of the United States, suit- 
able only for grazing. Elsewhere, the 


is, a smaller number of pounds of feed 


flayed the 


told that the men were at work in the until the cow with tearful eye, repent trend in American agriculture will con- 
factories ing, acted sick and shy, reformed by tinue to be toward P on forare 
xy stool and noise! But now in these ma- —_ otis OWES Sh METAS ii parage 
turer years I’ve grown more patient it producing crops at the expense of pas- 
° ; appears; I have more brains, I know. ture, with hogs and dairy cattle replacing 
Wood and Timber Scarce ee Biplane is inclined toe kick and My governor belt remain in place, the beef cattle . - % 7 f ; 
: now and then I get a lick from her hot blood doesn’t find my face, I’m sane, sis ae BES SUCeR. 

T IS probably useless to advise the ambitious heels, and any man who has and cool, and slow. When Biplane lands me Rm HK 
resent generation to conserve natural a cow that acts unruly savvies how a upon me now I do not flail that erring ave a 
eae Son fatune eiaitionn Wie kickee always feels. There’s nothing stirs cow, I do not rave and shout; I gather HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER has 
e generé S- the human bleodsin one mad, overwhelm- up my fallen form and try with words been a regular visitor to my home for 


ing flood 


in America generally seek to get all 
Just 


possible out of the land or other natural 
resources, for present use, but the ef- 
forts now being made in Europe to pro- 
duce timber and wood and the care with 
which they save every limb and twig 





like 
when a pail is 
Down you go as bad as 
founded through and through! 
a time when I, a lad, lost tongue and 
temper, all I had, when I got kicked 


sublime and warm 
out. 


getting kicked will do. 
nicely filled, biff! 
killed, dum- 


There was And say, 


to coax 
I say, “Old girl, be sweet my dear, 
there’s nothing you have need to fear!” 
she’s coming now to see she 
has a friend in me, each week she’s kick- 
ing less, I see! She’s quite a model Kae 


the devils several years, and 1 would not think of 
parting with its kindly visits, as I con- 
sider it the best farm paper that I have 
ever read. It is a necessary companion 





to my religious papers—Rev. Theo. F. 
Half, Pres¢eott, Ark. 
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How to Get Pay for a Good Rest 


Turn Summer Visiting Time to Good Use by Going to the Short Course or on a Farm Tour 


Virginia Boys’ and Girls Short 
Course, July 28-August 2 


HE Sixth Annual Short Course for 
Tvirsinia club boys and girls will be 

held at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. the State College of Agriculture, at 
Blacksburg, July 28-August 2. Prepar- 
ations are under way for making this 
short course the greatest in the history 
of club work in the state. The courses 
offered include poultry, livestock judg- 
ing, food and nutrition, farm mechanics, 
gardening and clothing. 

Among the many attractive and in- 
structive features of these Virginia 
short courses are the demonstrations 
given by teams from various parts of 
the state. These demonstrations show 
how remarkably well these young club 
members are trained and at the same 
time give the public and other club 
members an opportunity to see the dem- 
onstrations. 

Each club member must bring from 
home the following articles: Blanket, 
sheets, towels, soap, drinking cup, tooth 
brush, comb and brush, mirror, needles 
and thread and clothes for the week. 


Boys will be expected to wear over- 
alls while at work and girls to wear 
gingham dresses or middy suits with 
regulation aprons while at work. Mu- 


sical instruments that you can play and 
athletic outfits should also be brought 
along. 

Each county delegation can add a 
great deal to the sliort course program 
if it will come prepared to put Bn some 
stunt as a part of the evening program. 
Be sure to bring your county and local 
banners and don’t forget your county 
club yells, and songs. Come prepared 
to let other delegations know that you 
are present and to enter into competi- 
tion with other counties and to make 
the very best showing you can. Having 
attended a number of -boys’ and girls’ 
short courses and knowing how bene- 
ficial they are, we urge every county to 
send its full quota of delegates. For 
further information about the Virginia 
Short Course write Mrs. W. M. Davis, 
state agent, Blacksburg, Va. 


Virginia State Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Meets August 6-8 


HE Secretary of the State Farmers’ 

Institute, Colonel B. Morgan Shep- 
herd, of Richmond, and the officials* of 
the agricultural department of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, are rapidly 
completing plans for the most important 
meeting of farm men and women ever 
held in the state of Virginia. This meet- 
ing will be the summer session of the 
Virginia Farmers’ Institute which will 
be held at Blacksburg, beginning the 
evening of August 6 and ending at noon 
on August 8. 

The statement that this is the most 
important farmers’ meeting ever held in 
Virginia is made unhesitatingly on ac- 
count of the fact that at this meeting 
detailed plans will be considered for the 
development of Virginia’s agriculture 
during the fiext five years. Commit- 
tees appointed at the last session of the 
Farmers’ Institute have been busily at 
work for the last 12 months working 
out details of this five-year program. 
Representatives of the various farm 
organizations of the State and the vari- 
ous state departments and agricultural 
institutions have been codperating splen- 
didly in working out these plans, and 
definite programs will be presented by 
the chairman and secretaries for adop- 
tion. 

The State Farmers’ Institute this year 
will be a working conference of the 
leading farm men and women in the 
Siate of Virginia with a definite pur- 
pose in mind, but in addition to real 


, 


work there will be a number of special 
features for the entertainment of the 
men and women who attend the Instit- 
ute. Some of the speakers of special 
note who have been invited are: Gov- 
ernor E. Lee Trinkle, Dr. Kate Waller 
Barrett, president of the State lFedera- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Mr. A. J. Mc- 
Math, manager of the Eastern Shore 


Produce Exchange, Dr. T. C. Johnson, 
of the Norfolk Truck Experiment Sta- 
tion, Dr. H. W. McLaughlin, president 
of the Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
and others. Detailed programs may be 
secured from the county farm and home 
demonstration agents throughout Vir- 
ginia, or by writing directly to Colonel 
B. Morgan Shepherd, care of Southern 


Planter, .Richmond, Va., or John R. 
Hutcheson, director of Extension, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

Complete arrangements have been 


made by the College authorities at 
Blacksburg for the entertainment of the 
members of the Institute while in 
Blacksburg. Meals will be served at the 
College dining hall at not to exceed 50 
cents each, and those desiring to room 
in the College dormitories will be 
charged the nominal sum of not to ex- 
ceed 50 cents for the two days. The 
dormitories will be equipped with beds, 
chairs, tables, etc., but those who expect 


to stay in the dormitories should 
bring bedclothing, towels, and other 
necessary toilet articles. ‘Those who 


stay in the barracks will find it splendid 
camping and experience. Those desir- 
ing to stay at the hotels or private resi- 
dences in town should make reserva- 
tions at once, either directly with the 
proprietors of the Blacksburg Inn and 
Green’s Hotel, or should take the mat- 
ter up with John R. Hutcheson, Direc- 
tor of Extension, Blacksburg, Va. 

The V. P. I. campus was never pret- 
tier than it is this’ summer and is one 
of the coolest spots in Virginia. Most 
of the farm and home demonstration 
agents of Virginia are working up au- 
tomobile parties for the institute. If 
you are interested, get in touch with 
your county agent at once. Upon ar- 
riving in Blacksburg, report immedi- 
ately to the registration booth at the en- 
trance to the college yrounds, where 
you can secure meal tickets and be as- 
signed to suitable quarters 


Important Farm News 


MONTHLY publication, entitled the 
“Georgia Peach,” has just been 
launched by the Georgia Peach Growers’ 
Exchange, Macon, Ga. 
The United States 


barreled apple 


grades were approved at a recent meet 


ing at Harrisonburg, Va., attended by 
representative growers and _— shippers, 
members of the State Horticultural So 
ciety, the Division of Markets, and the 
State Extension Service. 

A new Virginia organization is the 


Coan River Tomato Association, Heaths 
ville, Va., organized on February 8, with 
160 members who contracted the delivery 
of their from 300 for 


three years. 


tomatoes acres 

Investigations leading to the standard 
ization of cotton are being con- 
ducted by the Federal Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. G. S. Meloy, investi- 
gator in cotton marketing, is now in the 
South conferring with persons interested 
in the standardization work. 


seed 


Sweet clover, five years ago considered 
a troublesome weed by most farmers, 
now stands ahead of alfalfa in acreage 
in Ohio. 

The Wall Street Journal says: 
is always of great importance in 
cotton market, and this 
be in the market eye more than ever be- 
fore. It has about 38 per cént of the 
planted acreage this year and is also the 
first state to begin picking. Supplies of 
the staple are so short this season that 
consumers will be looking for the first 
movement of new cotton from Texas al- 
fortress 


“Texas 
the 


season it will 


most as eagerly as a_ besieged 
watches for the approach of relief.” 

A new law requires semi-monthly re 
ports as to condition, progress, and 
probable production of cotton. Release 
dates of the cotton reports this year will 
probably be as follows: July 2, August 
8, August 23, September 23, October 8, 
October 25, November 8, November 21, 
and December 8. The will re- 
late to acreage and condition as of the 
Ist and 15th of the month. Heretofore, 
cotton reports related to the 25th of the 
preceding month. 


reports 


Opportunities in Scholarships 
and Fellowships 

HE North Carolina State College of 

Agriculture is now offering financial 

inducements to college graduates in or- 

der that the demand for trainéd leaders 


in research, extension, teaching, and 
other branches of agriculture may be 
met. The college offers 20 fellowships 
all with free tuition and stipends vary- 
ing from $225 to $750. Full informa- 
tion will be furnished by the Dean of 
the Graduate School, State College Sta- 


Raleigh, N. C. 


tion 




















ERE is a group of 17 earnest, 

ambitious, enterprising farmers 

out on an “agricultural excur- 
sion,” visiting interesting farms under 
the direction of the county agent. 
They may be comparing the effects of 
poison on weevils, making a count for 
a stand, studying the effects of fer- 
tilizer, selecting the best stalks for 
seed, or taking advantage of a dozen 
other object lessons that may be 


, 





How About an “Agricultural 


Excursion”? 


found by a county-agent conducted 
farm tour. Next, they may drop in to 
see some other good farmer's alfalfa 
patch or well-sprayed orchard or fine 
dairy herd. 

Every Progressive reader 
ought to go on at least one “agricul- 
tural excursion” this month or next 
Ask your county agent what trips he - 
is planning, and get ready to join 
him 


Farmer 











Program of Farmers’ and 
Farm Women’s Convention 


POLLOw ING is the 

of the North Carolina Farmer’s and 
Farm Women's Convention to be held 
at the State College, Raleigh, July 23-25, 

Arrangements made to 
real meals served in the college 
dining hall at 25 cents each. Rooms will 
be furnished in the college dormitories 


official program 


have’ been 


have 


free, but each person will be expected 
to bring (pillows if desired), 
other toilet articles 


sheets, 


soap, towels, and 


rail- 
Anyone 

information 
write to the 


the various 
roads have been arranged for. 
further 
should 


Reduced rates over 
wishing to 
about these 
Secretary at 
The official program follows :— 
PROGRAM OF FARMERS’ AND FARM 
WOMEN’S CONVENTION 
Wednesday Morning 


secure 
rates 
once. 


9:00-11:00—-Registration and assignment of 
rooms. 

11:00-11:10—Invocation. 

11:10-11:20—Greetings—Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 


Dean of 
Colle ge 
Greetings 


Agriculture, N. C. State_ 


11 :20-11:30- Mr. W A. 


Commissioner of 


Graham, 
Agriculture, 
Mr. R. W. Scott, Pres- 


11:30-11:40—Greetings 


ident Farmers’ State Convention 
11 :40-11:50—Greetings—Mrs Rosalind Red 
fearn, President N. C. Home Bu 
reau 
11:50-12:50—Qddress—Dr. E. C. Brooks, Presi 
dent N. C. State College. 


1:00- 2:00—Dinner, College Dining Hall. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


Meeting of Women’s Section in Y. M. C. A, 
For men there will be meetings in 
Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, and Horti- 


sectional 


culture. 
Wednesday Evening 

6:30- 7:30—Music on Campus. 

7:30- 7:50—Community singing. 

7:50- 8:30—Address—Miss Sue V. Powell, 
State Home Demonstration Agent 
for’ Mississippi 

8:3- 9:30—- Address by S nator KF. D. Smith 


Thursday Morning 


Meeting of Women’s Section in Y, M. C. A. 
Men’s Section: 


9:00-10:00—Farm Credits and How to Use 
Them.—V. N. Valgren. 

10:00-10:45—Production Credits.—A. E, Bing, 
Secretary-Treasurer North Caro 


lina Cotton Growers’ Codéperative 
Agsociation. 
Discussion, led by W. L. 


Roanoke Rapids. 


10:45-11 :00- Long, 


11:00-11:45—Land Credits.—C. P. Grantham, 
Raleigh Banking & Trust Com 
pany, Raleigh, N. C. 

11:45-12.00—Discussion, led by W. C. Harrel 
son, Cherryville 

12:00-12:45—Farm Credits from the Banker’s 
Viewpoint.—M. G. Mann,  vice- 
president First National Bank, 


Tarboro, 
- 1:00. 
2:00. 


farmers. 
Dining 


Discussion by 


Dinner, College Hall 


Thursday Afternoon 


2:00- 5:00—For the men, Sectional Meetings 
in Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, 
and Horticulture. 

Program of Women's Section 
Making My Own Hats and Clothes, 


Mrs. Joe Powell, Edgecombe 
County. 
What a Council of Rural Women 


Means to a County, Mrs. T. H. 
Diekens, Franklin County 
Home Industries, Mrs. Arthur 
Jordan, Perquimans County 
My Experience in Poultry Work, 
Miss Jessie Thompson, Colum 
bus County. 


4:30- 5:30—Tea given to Federation Home 
Bureaus by Raleigh Woman's 
Club, Mrs. Josephus Daniels, 
President. 
Thursday Evening 
6:H- 7:50—String Band Contest 
7:50- 8:30—Address, Mrs. Palmer Jerman, 


Raleigh, N. C. 
8:HK- 9:30—Address, C. J. 
Rural Economics, 


D. C 
Friday Morning 


Meeting of Women’s Section in Y. M, C. A, 

Men’s Sections: 

8:00-10:30—Agronomy Group, visit over Ex 
periment Station Farm; Animal 
Husbandry Section, visit to Ani- 
mal Husbandry barns and experi- 
ments; Horticulture Group, visit 


Galpin, Bureau of 
Washington, 


to Horticultural grounds 
10:30-11;30—Joint session; Resolutions and 
election of officers. fiocchaw 
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The Progresswe Farmer 


Four Reasons Why Moss Succeeds 


The Golden Rule Works Between Landlord and Tenant on This Farm 
By G. H. ALFORD 


.L. MOSS owns and operates a large 

farm in the pine hill lands of South 

Mississippi only 100 miles north of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and well south of 
parallel 32. For seven cunsecutive years 
Mr. Moss has aver- 
aged about 300 
pounds of lint per 
acre each year. His 
worst year was in 
1919, an exceeding- 
ly wet year, when 
the average per acre 
yield was one third 
of a bale. 

Mr. Moss was 
born and raised 
He is a graduate of 
Since 





G. H. ALFORD 


where he now lives. 
the Mississippi A. and M. College. 
graduating nearly 20 years ago he has 
served Uncle Sam as agriculturist in 
the Philippines and worked as district 
agent for South Mississippi and as state 
agent for Alabama. As Managing Edi- 
tor of The Progressive Farmer for 
nearly a decade, he became 
one of the most instructive and forceful 


known as 


agricultural writers in this country. 


I 


The Golden Rule 
cent visit I asked Mr. 
tion “Why are you making such an out- 
standing success as a farmer?” and he 
answered without one moment’s hesita- 
tion, “Mainly because of a Square deal 
in getting and keeping good tenants.” In 
view of the fact that Mr. Moss has 
studied the boll weevil problem for 
years and is recognized as an authority 
on the subject, I was just a little bit 
surprised at the statement and asked 
him to go somewhat into detail con- 
cerning the landlord and tenant prob- 
lem. He was delighted at the sugges- 
tion and I regret very much that lack 
of space prevents giving more than a 
condensed summary of his views on this 
very important subject. 

“Tenant and landlord are business 
partners, each working for the good of 
the partnership. 
business must be conducted on a part- 
nership basis—that is a give and take 
proposition, and that each member of 
the partnership must understand his ob- 
ligations and religiously live up to them. 
So at the outset my tenants and I come 
to an understanding of the duties of 
each in our partnership. I am to furnish 
land, teams, tools, seeds, fertilizer, and 
advances to the tenants in case he needs 
them on which to make his crop. The 
tenant having been furnished the means 
with which to make the crop, is made to 
understand that it is his duty to labor 
diligently, intelligently, and effectively in 
making and harvesting it. 


at Work.—On a re- 
Moss the ques- 


“In the beginning my tenants under- 
stand that. there are certain things I 
want done and that upon the doing of 
these things depends our success. These 
are that good care must be taken of 
land and stock, that liberal fertilization 
must be practiced to get good yields, 
that grass and weeds must never be al- 
lowed to get a hold and that every man 
must know his obligations and live up 
to them. It is my aim to get responsi- 
ble, resourceful men and to further de- 
velop their sense of responsibility and 
their ability to meet problems as they 
arise. 

“Each year I offer gold prizes for the 
men making the best yields. In 1923 I 
paid my tenants $450 in gold. I am 
firmly convinced of the wisdom of the 
plan and will continue it.” 

After discussing every phase of the 
subject, he hesitated for a moment and 
then summed it up about as follows: 
“The Golden Rule is workable between 
landlord and tenant. Not only is it 
workable, but it is absolutely good busi- 
ness. And in applying, don’t forget 
these three fundamentals: A square 
deal, big and profitable yields, and the 


It is my idea that our, 


development of a sense of responsibility 
in the tenant.” 


Fertilizer Makes the Cotton Grow— 
I was, of course, very much interested 
in the landlord and tenant subject, but 
was rather anxious to hear Mr. Moss 
tell how he grows cotton in spite of the 
boll weevil and his statement that “prob- 
ably next in importance to a square deal 
in getting and keeping good tenants 
come big yields” was pleasing to me. -It 
was a treat to walk over his large cot- 
ton fields and listen to him tell how he 
is making money growing cotton in spite 
of the boll weevil. 


applications of nitrate of soda for cot- 
ton. He began using it seven years ago 
and has gradually increased the amount 
used until he now uses 400 pounds of 
nitrate of soda and 600 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre. Of this 500 pounds 
of acid and 300 pounds of nitrate is put 
under each acre of cotton and 100 
pounds of acid and 100 pounds of nitrate 
is used per acre as a side-dressing about 


the first of June. 
Ill 


Do Away With Patch Farming.—“One 
of the curses of the hill sections of the 
South is patch farming, a few acres in 
cultivation here and there, with woods, 





prey on the cotton boll weevil. 
catchers, the orchard oriole shown 





BIRD ENEMIES OF THE COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 





THE ORCHARD ORIOLE—AN ACTIVE CATCHER OF 


While three kinds of orioles are good boll weevil 
above (upper figure, male; lower, 
most tommon in the Southeastern States. 

The oriole goes and gets the weevils right out of the squares. 
found to have as many as 41 bol] weevils in his stomach. 
time would seem to be a pretty good meal. 


WEEVILS 


BOLL 
Investigators of the Biological Survey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture found 6 different kinds of birds that to a greater or lesser extent 


female) is 


One oriole was 
That many at one 








Consider the summer rainfall, the 
winter temperatures, and the timber at 
Soso, Mississippi, and ponder well the 
following emphatic statement by Moss: 
“T am certain that we have the boll wee- 
vil problem solved at least to the extent 
that we are able to make profitable 
crops four years out of five and prob- 
ably nine years out of ten. Iam so cer- 
tain of the outcome that now I plant 
cotton feeling sure of a fair crop and 
reasonable profits—at least as sure as I 
could be with any other crop or as sure 
as I could have been with cotton before 
the boll weevil came.” 

This positive statement based upon 
experience enthused me and I butted in 
and said “Fine! fine !—now tell me how 
you grow the profitable crops.” Moss 
was pulling on the bits and went on to 
say that there are three or four factors 
of first importance in raising cotton de- 
spite the boll weevil. He emphasized 
the fact that they are like links in a 
chain, no one of which must be weak if 
the chain is to be strong. 

His first statement was, “The use of 
nitrate of soda has changed this immedi- 
ate section from a weevil-ridden, de- 
spondent territory, whose farmers were 
almost hopeless, to a section where a 
very fair share of agricultural prosper- 
ity obtains and where the farmers are 
hopeful and buoyant.” Moss was one 
of the first to use more than very small 


thickets, hedge fields and briar patches 
between” was the second headline state- 
ment made by Moss. He quickly fol- 
lowed that statement by saying that 
“With the weevil and patch farming, 
growing cotton is a difficult job indeed.” 
Moss and his neighbors have enlarged 
their fields and opened up and cleaned 
up until they now have several hundred 
acres in a solid field and there are no 
places where weevils may pass the win- 


ter. 
IV 

Thick Spacing Means Money.—‘All 
over the Cotton Belt, on all kinds of soil, 
thick spacing has uniformly made more 
cotton than the old time thin spacing” 
was the third factor stressed by Moss. 
He leaves from two to five stalks in 
each hill with the hills 10 to 12 inches 
apart on rows three feet apart on the 
400 to 500 acres of cotton he plants. 

When asked about cultivation, Moss 
replied: “Keep the grass out of the 
cotton, doing it with the tool that best 
suits the job and at the same time does 
the least injury to the cotton.” His ten- 
ants use side-harrows, spring-tooth cul- 
tivators and heel sweeps. 


V 


Four Rules That Bring Success — 
Moss said, “I do not use poison, for 
I have been able to make profitable 
crops without it.” He expressed the 


ent 


opinion that where over-wintered wee- 
vils are usually numerous, early poison- 
ing is going to be found profitable and 
should be given a trial, and that there 
are also conditions under which late ap- 
plications of poison may pay. 

Moss closed the cctton-growing inter- 
view by saying “Now listen, Alford— 
liberal fertilization, large open fields and 
clean farming, thick spacing, and fast, 
clean cultivation—these have been my 
mainstays in the past, and in them in 
the future I expect to place my chief 
dependence.” 

Editorial Comment—We would com- 
mend to all our readers all four rules 
which have brought Mr. Moss such dis- 
tinguished success as a cotton grower. 
Every reader should notice however, that 
Mr. Moss has unusually intelligent and 
enterprising tenants, that he also has no 
woods around his cotton fields but as Mr. 
Alford says there are “several hundred 
acres in a solid field and there are no 
places where weevils may winter” and 
also that in fertilisation and cultivation 
he maintains almost ideal conditions. 
Wherever any farmer is enterprising 
enough to provide such exceptionally 
favorable conditions for cotton growing, 
he can make cotton without poisoning. 
But even then we believe dusting would 
still further increase his profits. In any 
case, farmers who have conditions radi- 
cally different from Mr. Moss shouldn't 
conclude that because he can dispense 
with poisoning may also do so. 

| 
Help Us nad Up the Reputa- 
tion of Our Agents 


T IS the ambition of The Progressive 

Farmer Company to have only such 
agents as conduct themselves as gentle- 
men. The great majority of our agents 
are anxious to have The Progressive 
Farmer recognized as having the best 
group of agents in the South, and we 
wish to codperate with these men in 
effecting this result. We also wish to 
secure the codperation of our readers 
to the same end. It will always be our 
desire to weed out any agents who do 
not conduct themselves as gentlemen 
and substitute better men. 

We ask our subscribers to keep the 
following facts in mind about any man 
who professes to have authority to .so- 
licit subscriptions for our paper: 


1. Every authorized agent of The 
Progressive Farmer has a duly signed 
and up-to-date official letter of author- 
ity, and will gladly show this on re- 
quest. 

2. Progressive Farmer agents are 
authorized to receive subscriptions only 
on the basis of the terms regularly 
quoted on page 4—one year, $1; two 
years, $1.50; three years, $2; five years, 
$3; ten years, $5. Any professed agent 
who accepts either more or less than 
these rates cannot be depended on, and 
should be reported to us for investiga- 
tion. 

3. Authorized agents 
gressive Farmer will sign 
names (not initials) legibly, 
properly date all receipts. 

4. Inasmuch as so many misunder 
standings occur because of a failure to 
deliver premiums promised by agents 
in connection with ‘subscriptions, our 
Progressive Farmer agents are instruct 
ed under no circumstances to promise 
premiums of any kind for future de- 
livery, no matter whether free or for 
additional cash payment, and this rule 
should be rigidly observed. 

It is the hope of The Progressive 
Farmer Company to develop a group of 
agents who will be received as friends 
by our subscribers whenever they ap- 
pear anywhere in the South, and with 
the codperation of agents and subscrib- 
ers with our subscription management, 
this result can be secured. 
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News and Views of Interest to Farmers 


New Director of Extension 


Assumes Charge of Division 
N July 1, I. O. Schaub, 
elected director of agricultural ex- 


newly 


tension for the North Carolina State 

College of Agriculture, assumed his du- 
ties. 

Mr. Schaub is a 


native Tarheel, born 
and reared in Stokes 
County, and a grad- 


uate of the State 
College. Since his 
graduation he _ has 
had years of ex- 


perience in working 
with and for f 





farm- 
ers. For a period he 
was assistant professor in soils at some 
of the Western colleges. He was also 
placed in charge of the boys’ and girls’ 
club work when that activity was first 
begun in North Carolina. Leaving North 
Carolina, he was placed in charge of the 
agricultural development work of a large 
Western railway where he was success- 
fully engaged until the government 
called him to Washington during tle 
early days of the World War. 

Since that time he has been in the ex- 
tension work of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture with his principal activi- 
ties in the South. Recently he was placed 
in charge of all the government's exten- 
sion activities in the cotton states, leav- 
ing that position on July 1 to return to 
North Carolina. 


I. 0, SCHAUB 


His appointment is in line with the 
policy of the College to make the activi- 
ties of the School of Agriculture of 
growing importan®e to the State. Under 
Dean B. W. Kilgore, there has now been 
appointed a director of teaching, a di- 
rector of extension, and the experimen- 
tal work is still being looked after by 
the Dean. He is assisted however by 
an assistant director in charge of the 
branch station farms. 


Time for Farmer Tours 


FOLLOWING the busy season in the 
field, the period after crops are laid 
by is a very happy time for a rest, and 


for a vacation. Prof. L. N. Duncan, 
director of the Alabama Extension Ser- 
vice, thinks that there is no better way 
for farmers to spend a vacation than by 
visiting and studying other farms. The 
farm excursion or tour idea is espec- 
ially good. 

farmers 
selected 


Led by their county agents, 
go in their automobiles to a 
community or county to get 
first-hand information about 
problems of special interest to 
them. It may not be necessary 
to go more than a few miles, 
and again there may be some 
point as far as 100 miles away 
that farmers desire to visit. 


The tour should be arranged 
in advance so that the greatest 
good will come from it. There 


should be a general 
furt hermore, 
each farmer 
should have in 
mind definite 
Information 
which he hopes 
to get. 

And the tour 
should not be 
the end of it. 
In formation 
gained = should 
be put into prac- 


plan, and, 














$3,700,000, which is being shared equally 
by the federal government and the state 
of California. 


Demand for Cotton Goods 
Only Temporarily Slackened 


N CONNECTION with our editorial 
cotton consumption and _ price 
prospects in July 5 Progressive 
2 Farmer, our readers will no 
doubt be interested in the fol- 
lowing paragraph by Editor Ar- 
thur Richmond Marsh in the 
Economic World: 

“That our cotton industry is 
not over-expanded is demonstrat- 
ed by the fact that in the cotton 
year 1913-1914 our mills used 
27.6 pounds of cotton per capita 
of population, while in the ex- 
ceptionally active year 1922-1923 
they manufactured into cotton 
cloth only 28.6 pounds per capita, 
notwithstanding 
an increase of 
the automobile 
and tire indus- 
tries alone 
equivalent to not 
far from four 
pounds of cot- 
ton per capita. 
Equally. unsub- 
stantial is the 
contention that 


on 





: has the average 
tice. If this is 3 \ ; anion ot 
not done, the MONEY MAKERS AND THEIR MANAGER eatton goods 
value of the _Mrs. James P. Butler, Isle of Wight County, * for persona 1 

ill be Virginia, seemingly takes justifiable pride in her 3 i | shold 
tour wi e pets and servants. an< 1lousenolc 
very much less use has de- 
than if use is made of the information. creased to an important extent. The 


Toll of Foot and Mouth 
Disease 


HE toll of foot-and-mouth disease in 

California up to June 28 has amounted 
to nearly 100,000 head of livestock. 
Slaughter reports show the following 
approximate figures for different classes 
of animals: 50,000 cattle, 25,000 sheep, 
22,000 hogs, 800 goats. About 450 
premises have been infected altogether. 
Indemnities for the livestock slaughtered 
have amounted to approximately 


true explanation of the plight of the 
cotton industry must be sought elsewhere, 
and few who have studied the facts 
will doubt that it is to be found in the 
sudden almost universal adoption of the 
‘quick turnover’ policy by American 
wholesale and retail dry goods mer- 
chants. And evidently the ultimate eco- 
nomic cost of ‘the innovation is to be 
the severest shortage of cotton goods 
this country has ever known and a wild 
upward movement of cotton goods 
prices, to the great disadvantage of the 
community.” 

Cotton growers who have been watch- 
ing the inactivity of the mills for the 


past few months have had the feeling 
that sooner or later something must take 
up the slack and bring up the cotton 
goods demand with a jerk. 


Mistakes I Have Made 


NE mistake I have made 

filling up a dipping vat in behind my 
barn that has for three or four years 
been full of water. The malaria mos- 
quitoes that bred in it caused my family 
to have chills and malaria fever this 
summer. If I had poured kerosene oil 
on the water it would have done good. 


3. ae Be 


was not 


* * * 
The greatest mistake I have made 
was in not screening against the flies, as 
they cause more sickness, suffering, and 
doctor’s bills than it would cost to 
screen in a whole town. 


Another mistake I made was not buy- 
ing a sewing machine when I first began 
housekeeping. By buying cloth and do- 
ing the sewing at home, I can save one- 
half. M. t. CG. 


x* * * 


Just after a windy day in the sum- 
mer, | made a great mistake by not go- 
ing around my pasture fence. The wind 


blew the fence down and the cows got 
out into the corn. It had already tas- 
seled out and was looking so fine it 


almost made me sick when I saw they 
had eaten so much. W. E. M. 


a 

A mistake I have made for threes 
years was not staking off five or six 
bean vines for seed. I’d always think 


that I would pick off of the whole rows 
and that there would be plenty left to 
dry for seed, but somehow there never 
were any at all. 

This spring as they commenced bear- 
ing I staked off at the end of the rows 
about six vines of both the stringless 
green pod and of the pole beans and 


haven’t picked a pod off of those. Now 
I have plenty of seed for next year 
without buying. MRS. W. J. 


Recollections of Civil War Days 


Marm Tildy and Uncle Sol Wouldn’t Leave Their “White Folks” 


N MY family two slaves stand out as 
tlhe Bc faithfulness to their 

white folks. My cousin, a young 
lawyer in a Virginia town, made a good 
living for his wife, their two babies, and 
her sister, but when the call to arms 
came, his income ceased. The little 
family tried in vain to think of some 
way of earning a livelihood, for all 
recognized that the young father must 
g0, his duty to his country being first. 
He was a man of great faith, and as 
they gathered at the family altar for 
the last time before he was to leave 
them, he called on the Lord to provide 
for his loved ones. Uncle Sol, his old 
Slave, was included in the family prayer, 
circle, and as they rose from their knees, 
tears in all eyes, Uncle Sol had seen the 
way to take care of “Mistis and de chil- 
lun.” His master’s heart caught the 
spark of hope as the old darkey told 
him he would raise “de bes’ turnups an’ 
cohn an’ taters an’ materses an’ beans 
in de land an’ sell them ter keep Mistis 
and de chillun a-goin’.” 


Uncle Sol Provides the Way 


NCLE Sol went to his garden with 

fresh zeal every merning and kept 
Something growing all the year. Each 
Morning found him out on the streets 
calling out his fresh vegetables and each 
day he would come home happy, to give 
young “Mistis” the money. Yankee sol- 
Ciers often passed through and. offered 





him high inducements to join them and 
go to the land of freedom and no work, 
but Uncle Sol never wavered in his 
fidelity to his trust. For four years his 
garden never failed, and its fruits were 
the means of providing food and cloth- 
ing for his master’s family. Do you 
wonder that the young soldier felt the 
old slave’s devotion was God’s answer 
to his prayer? 


The other instance is that of our cook, 
whose faithful devotion stood out not 
only during the war but during the try- 
ing Reconstruction period. 


At'daybreak one day in March, 1865, 
a courier dashed into our yard, saying 
that Sherman’s army would reach our 
town that day and would perhaps come 
in shelling. A short time afterwards 
150 “bummers” entered and later sounds 
of cannon were heard and bullets were 
flying fast into the town. Aunt Tildy, 


the cook, rushed indignantly in to 
Mother after a bullet hit her kitchen, 
exclaiming, “Mistis, make dem devils 
quit shootin’ in dat kitchen at me!” 
This was one time when “Mistis” was 
powerless, however, for with only 
women and a few old men to oppose 


them, Sherman’s 50,000 men marched in 
with bands playing, cannon firing, horses 
galloping—a terrifying sight. 

The town was full of tents, seven of 
them being between our house and Aunt 
Tildy’s kitchen. She made loud, angry 
protests as the soldiers ransacked the 





storeroom, seizing her turkey off the 
stove, and making way with all the bis- 
cuits and food she had cooked for her 
folks. They laughed and cursed at her 
anger and told her that such a cook 
and fighter should come with them, 
where she could be free and have no 
more work to do. During the stay of 
the army she was offered many induce- 
ments to desert her folks—freedom, 
gifts, plenty to eat, and ease. 


The soldiers became so rough that our 
family asked General Sherman who was 
in a tent near, to occupy our house. 
This he declined to do, saying that since 
stragglers had burned a friend’s house 
in which he stayed in Savannah, he had 
determined never to stay in another 
home until he reached Washington. He 
sent one of his generals, however, who 
was a most courteous gentleman and a 
great protection to us. 


Aunt Tildy Wouldn’t Be Fired 


as E of the slaves left .with the 
army, believing great times awaited 
them, but Aunt Tildy’s devotion and 


loyalty to her folks were only increased. 
The storeroom laid bare by the Yan- 
kees was not soon filled. The necessi- 
ties of former days became luxuries, 
and finally the worst came when Mother 
could no longer pay Marm Tildy her 
small salary and must let her go. It 
was hard for Mother to brace herself to 
tell her she could afford to keep her no 


longer, and Aunt Tildy refused to be- 
lieve her words. 

“Why, honey, you want one of dem 
young gals that kin git ’round spryer 
’n’ me?” 

Mother tried to explain, but Aunt 
Tildy interrupted again, “You mean you 
ain’t gwine have no nigger cook your 
vittles? Yes, you is, honey, jes as. long 
as dere’s bref in dis body. Whut you 
know ‘bout cookin’ biscuits? I ain't 
keerin’ ‘bout no money. I’se atter bring- 
in’ up dese here chillun, an’ if you bring 
dem up right, you is got to fill dere 
stumicks.” 

So she refused to be dismissed and 
stayed on just as contentedly as if she 
were drawing the same wages that other 
cooks were getting. 

It was a joy to try to reward Aunt 
Tildy’s faithfulness when more prosper- 
ous times came. One day a picture agent 
came to her house and was sure he 
would make a sale when he took out a 
picture of black angels flying hither and 
thither. 

“Now, Auntie, I know this picture 
will please you,” he said. 

She flashed at him indignantly, “You 
ain’t s’posin’, is you, dat I’d be one of 
iddem black angels? When I goes to 
Hebben, I’se gwiner be white!” 

I love to think of her there, made 
white in the blood of the Lamb and re- 
ceiving the “Well done!” of the faith- 
ful. MRS. M. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, July 21.—Blessings on the 
postmaster and his stamp, for with- 

out it many a letter from you would go 
unanswered for want of an address 
Tuesday, July 22. 

—If some one acci- 
dentally cuts the ta- 
ble oil cloth it may 
be mended by put- 
ting a piece of ad- 
plaster over 
the un- 


hesive 
the slit on 
der side. 





Wednesday, July 
23—Do you keep 
the water hot for 
the supper dishes by filling a vessel in 
the fireless cooker with boiling water at 
dinner time? 

Thursday, July 24.—In sending in your 
photographs to the contest for the most 
attractive farm home, remember that 
the clearness of the picture is important. 


MRS. HUTT 


Friday, July 25—No more lost spools 
of thread? Attach a thin curtain rod 
with brackets to the under edge of the 
sewing table and keep the spools on it. 

Saturday, July 26—One woman says 
adds to her wayside tea room in- 

come by having a ten 
SGP nis court and charging 
(oy, a small rental for it. 


she 


This has the advantage 
of enabling her own 
children to play when 
there are no visitors. 

Sunday, July 27—With cantaloupes 
and melons ripe the Sunday desserts are 
greatly simplified. Have you tried serv- 
ing either half a very cold cantaloupe or 
a small glass of melon balls in a lit- 
tle grape juice to each person as a be- 
ginning for a company dinner? 





Sweet Cucumber Pickle From 
Ripe Cucumbers 


Sweet Cucumber Pick!es From Ripe Cucum- 
bers.—Cut cucumbers in halves lengthwise. 
Cover with alum water, allowing 2 teaspoons 
powdered alum to each quart of water. Bring 
gradually to boiling point and then let it 
stand on the back of the range two hours. 
Remove from alum water and chill in ice 
or very cold water. Make a syrup by boil- 
ing 5 minutes 2 pounds sugar, 1 pint vine- 
gar 2 tablespoons each whole cloves 


with 2 
and stick cinnamon. Tie these spices up in 


a piece of muslin. Add cucumbers to this 
syrup and cook 10 minutes. Scald syrup 
three successive mornings, pour over cu- 


cumbers after each scalding. 
seal. 


Then pack and 


Sweet Sliced Pickles—One quart large cu- 
cumbers, 1 green pepper, 1 onion, salt, 1 cup 
brown sugar, 1 teaspoon turmeric, 20 whole 
cloves, 1 tablespoon white mustard seed, % 
teaspoon celery seed, vinegar to cover. 

Peel the them. Re- 
move seeds from green pepper and cut in 
small pieces. Slice the onion and _ sprinkle 
all with a little salt and let stand over night. 
In the morning drain and add brown sugar, 
turmeric, whole cloves, white mustard seed, 
and celery seed. Cover with vinegar and boil 
until tender and transparent. Bottle and 
seal. 


cucumbers and slice 


Diced Sweet Pickle.—Cut large ripe peeled 
and seeded cucumbers into strips or large 
dice and let stand over night in weak vine- 
gar; in the morning drain. Make a syrup in 
proportion of 1 quart vinegar and 3 pounds 
sugar and boil 10 minutes with a bag of 
mixed spices; skim; add the fruit, cook until 
tender; skim it out and place it in hot 
sterilized jars; cook the syrup until thick 
and pour, boiling hot, over the fruit. Seal. 
Do not use until it has been kept at least 
a month. 

Oil Cucumber Pickles.—Pare and slice the 
cucumbers as for serving. Sprinkle the slic- 
ed cucumbers with salt and let stand over 
night. A pint of onions sliced thin may be 
added. If so, the onions should be arranged 
in alternate layers a second night with the 


sliced cucumbers and salt. Place’a weight 
over the top, let the mixture stand over 
night, and drain as before. For 50 medium 


sized cucumbers (these are best because the 
seeds are not large) make a dressing of 1 cup 
olive oil, % cup white mustard seed, % cup 
black mustard seed, 1 tablespoon celery seed, 
and 1 quart vinegar. No cooking is required. 
and 


In the morning drain them thoroughly 
a stone jar 


Oil Pickles, Anothfer' Method.—Sc venty:two 
POORER aD do THO Qa thi USEF 20 


cover with the dressing in 


ovese j 






mall cucumbers (4 inches long), ’% 
small white -onions, 2 tablespoons 
tablespoon white mustard seed, 


cup salt, 
1 pound 
celery salt, % 
1% cups salad oil, 1 


quart vinegar. 


Slice but do not peel the cucumbers; sprin- 
kle them with salt and let them stand 
night. After draining, add the onions, 
thin, the celery salt, and mustard 
Make a dressing by beating thoroughly to- 
gether the oil and vinegar, adding the lat- 
ter gradually. Pour this over the cucum- 
and onions. Mix well and bottle and 


over 
sliced 


seed 


bers 
seal. 
Cucumber Catsup or Relish.—Twelve large 
onions, 4 tablespoons salt, 2 
pepper, | quart 


vinegar, 
tablespoon grated 


cucumbers, 4 
tablespoons white 
3 tablespoons sugar, 1 


horseradish, 1 tablespoon celery seed 
Chop cucumbers and onions fine and let 
stand over night. Drain and squeeze as 


Add remaining ingredients, 
No cooking is 


dry as possible. 
pack in glass jars and seal. 
necessary. 

Cucumber Catsup or Relish (2).—Dare and 


grate or grind full grown cucumbers, then 
drain through a sifter and throw away the 
green water, which will cause the catsup 


It takes 10 to 12 hours for 


to spoil if left on. L 
To every pint of pulp 


cucumbers to drain. 
left add: 

One tablespoon salt, 2 tablespoons sugar, 2 
tablespoons white mustard seed, 2. table- 
spoons ground mustard, 1 large or 2 medium 


sized onions grated, 4% pint vinegar. Put 
in small jars and cover well with vinegar. 
Seal. It does not require cooking. 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


What Has Helped Me Most in 


Recent Issues 








Q*” ALL good things which The Pro- 


gressive Farmer gives on the page 
devoted to farm women and elsewhere, 
I have received more enjoyment and 
help from the Farm Wives’ Experience 
Letters than anything else. 

A FARM WIFE. 
* * + 

Here are some of the things that have 
interested me especially: Beauty in sum- 
mer, The Land of Heart’s Desire, The 
Message to Homemakers, Summer 
3reakfasts, Kindness to Dumb Animals, 
A Georgia Volunteer, What is Human 
Success? and the Friendship Plan. The 
last two articles were especially inter- 
esting. C.. 34. 

: i es 

Mrs. Hutt’s weekly calendar is always 
interesting and helpful to me. There is 
never an issue but has some suggestion 
which is practical. If we all would fol- 
low the advice given in the Housewife’s 
Calendar I am sure we would be more 
content and our families would be hap- 
pier too. 

Another department of The Progres- 
sive Farmer which I enjoy reading is 
Clarence Poe’s page. Every time I read 
what Mr. Poe has to say, I feel more 
cheerful and more hopeful that we 
farm people will some day, not too re- 
mote, enjoy the blessing which should 
be ours. 

MRS. BROOKSHIRE SINCLAIR 

es & 

I think the Woman's page is of more 
benefit to the busy housewife than 


other thing in the paper. It tells her 


of so many ways to save work and 
worry. It tells us ways of preparing 
meals ahead and the valuable recipes 


can be put away to be used again. [It is 
really a valuable paper from the pretty 
front covers down to Old Hambone 
A SUBSCRIBER 
* * * 

What is most interesting and helpful 
to me is Hints on Flower Growing by 
Prof. Niven. A FLOWER CRANK 

_ *x * 


The first thing I look for when [I re- 


ceive The Progressive Farmer is the 
helps on gardening and the poultry 
yard. I have been interested in some 


letters that have come out recently tell- 
ing how farm women have made a 
great profit from raising poultry. 

I eujoy reading of the progress of 


+ eee eee ee ee ee - 








our farm women, They have helped me 
telling how children can earn money. I 
have also found some excellent recipes 
which have been very useful. 


MRS. W. N. PAYNE. 
| TEENS AND TWENTIES 
How a Bad Habit Was Over- 


come 











HEN I was a little girl I had the 
habit of grumbling about things I 
did not like. Sister would ask me to 


help sweep the yard and I would do so, 
quarreling all the time because it was 
hot, the broom was nearly worn 
out, and anyway other little girls did not 
have to but could play all the 


too 


sweep 


time. She was very patient and never 
seemed to hear my mutterings and I 
would feel ashamed afterwards but 


would soon forget it. I would grumble 
about anything I did not like. Of course 
this habit grew upon me as I got older. 
I do not think it was really temper 
that caused it but perhaps a_ bodily 
weakness, for I was never a_ strong 
child. 

I think my vivid imagination 
what helped me overcome my fault. I 
am passionately fond of reading and 
my parents were careful to keep good 
literature before me. After I had read 
a book that appealed to me, I would 
“nlay” that I was the heroine. Polly- 
more than all the others helped 
Time after time I told myself that 
Pollyanna and tried to imitate 
her. Although IT have not yet gained 
“Pollyanna happiness” I have learned 
to bridle my tongue to a great extent. 


G. £ §. 


| THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 


was 


anna, 
me, 
I was 











Talcum Powder 


VERYBODY uses talcum powders. 
The women who cannot buy them 
receive them for Christmas; and even 


the men, who sometimes pretend to de- 
spise them, delight in going to the bar- 
ber now and then and getting lotioned 
and powdered. 

Talcum is one of those luxuries that 
becomes a _ necessity after familiarity 
with it because after the bath it is like 
the bloom on the peach—not essential 
but delightful nevertheless. By the way 
talking about peaches, before handling 
them dust the neck well with talcum to 


prevent irritation from your fuzzy 
hands touching.the skin. 

All talcums are about the same but 
the perfumes thet go with them are 


not. Therefore, select for the baby a 
pure talcum with a little boric acid and 
little or no perfume. For adults any 
desirable perfume or color can be chosen 
but like bottle perfume, for goodness 
sake, have the fragrance light and clean 
rather than heavy and pervading. . 





| THE LITTLEST FOLKS 








Religious Teaching 


HE Scotch 
headed and 


ire a great people, clear- 
self-respecting. They 
have kept the regard of the world 
through the centuries. One wonders if 
many of their fine qualities have not 
been the outeome of their deep, country- 
wide reverence for the Bible and. their 
constant reading of it. One day I said 
to an old Scotch lady with whom I was 
having a cup of tea, “You tell me you 
never went to school, yet you are a well 
ducated woman.” 

“Ves, I was many a long mile from a 
school when I was a child,” she said, 
“but we children all learned to read 
from the Bible. We grew familiar with 


ee ee eee 


the words of the texts on our walls and 
from reading the Bible I learned to 
love to read other books.” 

The child who has no early religious 
training has had left out of his life 
something very great indeed. Its influ- 
ence stays with him as long as he lives 
whether he realizes it or not. Surely 
a life is enriched by having the music 
of the psalms and the wisdom of Solo- 
mon as part of his nature. Familiarity 
with the Bible and the daily, actual liv- 
ing of its truths are a heritage all par 
ents can give their children. 








MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 








Material for Bathing Suits 


ECAUSE lake or 
bathing pool is wholesome fun and 


bathing in sea, 


is deservedly popular most girls near 
water want a bathing suit. The best 
garment for bathing is of the knitted 


material so much in vogue. It gives a 
warm feeling and yields to the move- 
ment of the body. 

Mohair makes a splendid suit because 
it is light and neither holds the water 
nor sticks to the body. For the 
reasons taffeta is and it is 
that satin is also. The latter may sound 
expensive but one may have enough silk 
or satin from some old dress to ma‘ze 
a very charming bathing suit indeed 


Same 


good said 





DAD IN THE KITCHEN 








He Buys Kitchen Scissors 


q ELL, what did both do in 

town today?” Mother asked as her 
husband and daughter took off their 
wraps. 


you 


The man and girl exchanged guilty 
glances then Dad said, “Let's tell.” 

“Oh, no!” she exclaimed, “Let's sur- 
prise her.” 

“Ah, ha!” Mother laughed, “You've 
been plotting and I suspect it’s for me. 
Well, my birthday will be tomorrow. 
Tell me what it is!” 

“Tt’s the plural, and singular too,” said 
Mary. 

“Deer, sheep, trousers, spectacles, ben- 
zine, corsets, grass, freight,” she said 
slowly one by one. “None of these you 
would be giving me.” 

“No,” Father laughed. “Well, it’s use- 
ful in the front of the house as well as 
the back.” 

“Chair, mirror—; 
it?” queried Mother. 

“You are to this in the kitchen 
for you have a good one for the living 
room. It will help you to prepare the 
lettuce and celery, to open packages, to 
bind a cut finger, to take the rind off 
bacon and fifty other uses.” 

Mother smiled, knowingly, “You've 
bought me a pair of good strong scis- 
*sors for kitchen use as a birthday gift,” 
she declared laughingly; then she add- 
ed, “and there’s nothing I will enjoy 
more for, as you say, there are fifty 
other uses for it in the kitchen from 
snipping flowers to cutting the fins off 
fish.” 


where am [I to put 


use 





TRY IT ON FATHER 
Deviled Eggs 


IX hard cooked eggs,, 1 teaspoon vinegar, 

% teaspoon mustard, 1 teaspoon melted 
butter, 4% tablespoon chopped parsley, % tea- 
spoon salt. 











Shell the eggs, cut lengthwise in half, re- 


move yolks, mash them and add vinegaf, 
mustard, melted butter, parsley, and salt. 
Refill the whites and put pairs together. 


Serve on lettuce or around cold sliced ham _ 


A 


or beef. — 
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Some grasshoppers lay their eggs in de- 











| Adatvess letters to "Uncle PE care of The Progressive Farmer 








‘6 
Sammy Learns About “‘Bot 
. eh 
Flies 

HEN Mr. Bond, the teacher of ag- 
riculture, came out to the cornfield 
one afternoon, Sammy had stopped his 
plow. He was trying to kill a fly that 
had been worrying the horse around its 
head, neck, and hind legs. Every time 
the fly came near, the horse would 
shake her head and try to run away 

from it. 

“Can’t manage this horse at 
one of these flies comes around,” 
Sammy when Mr. Bond came up. “It 
looks sort of like a hairy bumble bee. 
What is it?” 

“Tt’s a horse bot fly,” 
“A horse seems afraid such 
bite him, and does everything he can to 
get away from them. The truth is, a 
horse needn’t fear them for this rea- 
son, as the flies have very small mouths 
and cannot bite. But for another rea- 
son a horse should fear the flies. When 
the bot fly darts at your horse’s neck 
and front feet, he is trying to lay eggs 
on the hairs—little yellow, sticky eggs 
that will cling on to the hairs.” 


all when 
said 


said Mr. Bond. 
flies will 


“Tust look there now at the eggs they 
have already laid on Maud’s front 
legs!” Sammy exclaimed. ‘What be- 
comes of the eggs?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Bond, “the eggs 


have a very interesting history. The 
horses lick off the eggs just before or 
after they hatch into small worms. 


From the mouth the worms pass to the 
horse’s stomach where they cling to the 
stomach lining until they are full grown. 
Sometimes the horse’s stomach may be 
almost entirely covered with such 
worms. Of course with all these worms 
in it, the stomach can’t digest its food 
in the right way, and the horse has indi- 
gestion and becomes unthrifty. Haven't 
you seen horses kept in a pasture and 
not groomed for some time become 
‘pot-bellied’? Well, that may be due to 
the bot fly worms in their stomachs. 

“After the worms get full 
they let loose of the stomach and pass 
from the horse with the droppings. 
Then after the worms from the 
stomach, they continue their growth and 
fir.ally change to full grown bot flies 
all ready to lay more eggs on more 
horses to hatch into more worms—and 
sO on and so on.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Sammy. 
“Now what I want to know is how can 
I destroy the eggs?” 


grown, 


pass 


“There are several things you can do,” 
explained Mr. Bond. “The horses should 
be well curried or groomed every day 
and you might clip off the hair on the 
Places where the eggs are usually laid. 
When you find eggs on the hairs, scrape 
them off with a sharp knife or wash 
the place where the eggs are with a so- 
lution of carbolic acid. 

“Then there is the sheep bot fly. This 
fly lays its eggs on the sheep’s nostrils. 
When the eggs hatch, the worms go 
further up the sheep’s nose, causing 
great suffering. One of the best ways 
to prevent this fly is to put pine tar on 
the nostrils of the sheep.” 

“IT am glad you told me about the 
habits of bot flies,” said Sammy. “I 
have been noticing them ever since I’ve 
been big enough to work but I didn’t 
know anything about how and where 
they lived.” UNCLE P. F. 


Habits of the Grasshopper 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HE grasshopper is usually known as 
Ge leaping insect, but it also walks and 

s. 
_ The fife history of the grasshopper 
8 very interesting. In the autumn the 
female lays 25 to 100 eggs in shallow 
heles which she makes in the ground. 





cayed logs. Then the following spring 
into small, wingle 


egs 
grasshoppers called “nymphs.” 


thes¢ gs hatch 
The nymph has a firm outer covering 


called an “exoskeleton,” which stretches 
but little 
Accordingly, at stated 
hopper sheds this 


grows for a time 


with the growth of the nymph. 
periods the young 
“exoskeleton” and 
until it fills a 
skin. This shedding or molting 
continues until the fifth and last molt, 
when the nymph becomes an adult, pro- 
wings and mature in 
Thus the grasshopper becomes 
termed 


new 
outer 


vided with every 
sense. 
an adult by a growing 
“incomplete metamorphosis.” 
GWENDOLEINE LINDLER. 
Editor’s Note—Let’s all of us thank 
Gwendoleine for this nice lesson on the 


process 


grasshopper. How many of you knew 
these things before reading her Iectter? 
Some Things Pokie Moses Has 


’ Learned 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
HEN you prune tomatoes, set out the 
limbs. They will root and make fine 
tomatoes. : 

When potato slips are long, cut them 
in two and plant both ends. They will 
grow and produce a good crop. 

Put the manure from the poultry 
under cabbage—it makes them 
grow much better than stable manure. 

To catch hawks and owls, set a No. 2 
steel trap on a more feet 
high, near the poultry yard. The hawks 
will light on the trap and be caught. I’ve 
known of lots of them being caught in 
this way. 


house 


pole 10 or 


When onions “go to seed,” pinch off 
the button early. They will make much 
larger bulbs. 
and peas are fine smother 
crops for Bermuda grass—sow the grass 
field to rye, or wheat in the fall. 
Soon after the grain is harvested, then 
plant peas and sorghum. 


Sorghum 
oats, 


This gives a 
smother crop all the year. 


\ garden is the best thing about the 


farm. We have vegetables all the time, 
either from the garden or from the can 
as we always can a big surplus his 
county, Randolph, has a movie to sheov 


the farmers how to use the modern 
implements. The 
county, and it is free to the farmers 

don’t kill the birds, but 


house for 


movie moves over the 


Be VS, plea se 


help them by making a bird 


them to lay, and by protecting young and 


old birds from theit 


. nemies 


POKIE MOSES. 
Randolph County, Ala 
Editor’s Note—IlWhile Pokie does not 
so, this letter very stronaly shows 
that tts writer has attended a school in 


which agriculture ts taught It shows 
further that studying agriculture teaches 
things we 


know 


us to see and think about the 


and to 


somtdy 
Witt 


th rn 1S 


daily come im contact 


and to do useful 
Another Smart Cat 
Oleta 


Artes 
letter about her smart cat, I de- 


cided to tell you about “Sophie.” 


reading Addington’s 


She is young and very smart. She is 
black, white and yellow, mostly black, 
and has one kitten, “Sky-bow,” a fat 
jolly little thing. Sophie will go with 
me to milk and will sit so prettily on 
her haunches and beg for milk and if I 
don’t give it to her, she will stand up 
and balance herself looking over into 
the bucket. I milk a stream 
into her mouth and she drinks it 
as though she were lapping it out of a 
saucer. Now, can Qleta’s cat beat 
Sophie? I don’t think so. 

ALLYNE B. TODD. 


Something to Make: Gate 


steadily 
down 
































~ 
A FARM GATE 
What you will need to make it 
No. of 
Pieces Size Use 
2 8in. x 8in. x7 ft. 4 in Posts 
4 lin. x 61n. x 16 it Rails 
6 lin. x6in. x 4ft.5in.. Upright 
4 lin. x 6in. x 8 ft. 6 in Braces 
1 lin. x 6 in. x 12in.. .Hinge block 
1 lin. x6in. x 5 ft... . Lateh 
2 hinges. 


1 peund 4d nails. 





1957—Becoming Design.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, %, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards %-inch material with 1% yards 
24-inch contrasting color. 

2140—Pretty Summer Design.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material with 1% yards 
%-inch contrasting color. 

2077—Two Pieces Make This Pretty Dress. 
—See diagram and be convinced how 
easy it is to make. Cut im sizes 6, 

Price of each pattern 15 cents. 


or coin (coin preferred). 
embroidery designs, 


Our Pattern Department 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The summer book 
a complete seven-lesson course 


8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 17% yards 3%-inch material 
with 3% yards of ribbon. 
2142—One-piece Frock.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, %, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3 yards 
%-inch material with % 
inch contrasting color. 
2047—Attractive Side-closing Style.—Cut in 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 3% yards 40-inch material 
with 1 yard 28-inch contrasting color. 


of fashions contains over 3X0 styles, 
in dressmaking, etc. ‘Price 











10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive. Farmer. 
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MSW Lace 


a) PURE. FIBER. 










i _) 
Final cut in price! 
Positively your last 
chance to get this 
wonderful Spanish 
sace dress [with 
Princess Slip Free) 


for only $4.95. 

Only a few left so 

offer will never 
again. 





. ar 

must. order immed- 
tately to make sure you wiil 
get yours. 


$35 Model Copied 
at$4.95 seorsven 


ff not the most becom- 







reas you ever wore at 
y price. We_ have sok 
sands AT HIGHER 





and every one has 
delightful satisfac- 
tion irst time such expen- 
sive material offered at thia 
sensational in price. 


LoveliestNewStyle 


Fine enough for party-dress, 
fet w enough in cost 
for e y day use. Charming 











at least $10 in actual cash. 

\ Shadow-Proof Princess 

2 . 

BA Slip FREE! Mate. Iv»- 
Black Sateen. Wear it under 
dress to make it shadow- 

of. Free with dress if 
ly you order today! 


Don’tSenda Penny! 















Not one cent now. Pay post- 

Women’s 96 and postage when 
. nd princese slip aro 
Sizes: ed en examine, 


‘ul 


er every 
. of your money instantly refund- 
ed if you’re not delighted! State color: black 
white, brown or navy. right away’ 
FREDERICK M. DUNHAM & CQ, 
Dept. 407, Rock tsiand, ll. 









Tree Killer ee 













of Destructive Plant Pests 


Rid your fields of weeds, vines and other 
growths along ditch banks and in fence 
corners—the favorite hiding place of in- 
sects which destroy your crops. Cham 
pion Tree Killer kills these obnoxious 
growths, root and branch. It never fails, 

Easy to apply; does not injure the 





‘oil. 
( Do not overlook the importance of 
Y killing the weeds, vines and obnox- 
* ious grasses growing on all waste 
\} places—they are breeding seed that 
will spread to your productive land 
and be hard to eradicate there. Kill 


them and plant 
Ft useful grass. 
~“w. N. WILKERSO 
& SONS, 
324 South Front St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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| To introduce 
| unbeatable val- 
| SEND NO vest cicssy style, 
| riect fit of “Y 
i'MON EY Procress 
| tailoring we 
| offer, for $14.95 tailored to measure 
| any style suit of your choice, de- 
| 
! 





| livered postpaid. We Guarar.tee Sat- 
| isfaction or Money Back. cae 
wonderful values up 
| AGENTS (o3050 EARN 
WANTED $9 te $18 DAILY 
spare time showing 
our samples to friends and neigh- 
| bors, we explain how, 
| ho experienceneeded, FREE 
| Big p oueat, agent’s 
wholesale prices, real 
| wool pieces, fashion SAMPLES - 
| styles, tape measure. ete. Complete outfit and simple 
| directions FREE. write at once. 


Make $100 a Day — Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can if you know what to say and how 
to say it. $40 Home Study Course now $25. 
This applies on course when you come to 
school. Auctioneer Joker, $1. 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


(18 years largest in the world) 








yard 3- | 


818 Walnut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
$52.60 Piret fos 


Buggies, Wagons and Har- 











HARVESTER cote and piles on 
rows. Man horse cuts 

















822! (#2) 


(ALCIUM ARSENATE 
LIGHTNIN BRAND 


\ .\\GHEGKS THE WEEVIL ! 


Made from best raw materials available 
BY A SOUTHERN FIRM 


TRIED—TESTED—PROVED 
AS TO RESULTS 


Manufactured in the heart of - cot- 
electric 


ton belt by the famous new 
process which insures PU 


Mechanical conditions of pens 
recognize d by State and Government 
officials. 


“It Sticks” 


and can be dusted in the daytime. 
Sold under guaranteed analysis to meet 
Government specifications. 
Packed in 100 pound steel drums; also 
in 200 pound paper lined, tongued and 
grooved barrels, and 50, 25, 10, and 5 
pound packages. 
Direct to Farmers and to Deal- 
ers on DEALERS’ DISCOUNT. 


Insure Quick Deliveries by 
Ordering Today. 


Gulf States Chemical & Refining Co. 


Birmingham, Alabama 





American Trust Building 








writer withaRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. e 


Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 


You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 


a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by aresponsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. kansas ae” 


Kansas City 


ee 8OPERAGis5* 
SS 


$173 ; —s 


Most beautiful 
and finest qual- 
ity nickel plat.- 
ed field and 
opera glass, of 
fered at a price 
that is practic- 
3 of its 
worth, 
We guarantee 
the price to be the LOWEST in the U. S. We im- 
ported the entire factory output from a European 
manufacturer badly in need for cash, and are of- 
fering them to you at this unbelievably LOW price 
Glasses are beautifully finished, all metal parts 
nickel plated; covered with fine quality imitation 
leather, are 3% inches extended and 2% inches 
when closed, and are equipped with powerful 
lenses, which will enable you to see objects miles 
away. Most useful for camping, hunting, or dis- 
tinguishing livestock out in the pasture. Use it 
also as an opera glass for movies or theatre. Comes 
in a beautiful plush-lined presentation case. Spe 
cial advertising price $1.75, while the supply lasts. 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $1.75 plus post- 
age on delivery. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
RICAN BARGAIN HOUSE, Dept. 








Dallas 
Minneapolis 











$35 Wonder-style 


Now 79 


Only Doon. 


Twill send you this 
beautiful dress en- 
tirely on approval, 
so that you can_ see 
how becoming, how 
stylish, how charming 
it is! $35 Ir nportec d Paris 
Model copied, first time ; 
at only 33.79. Actually 
saves you $10. Money back $i 

after try-on if not abso- £ 





















Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SORBINE 


79 Fourth 


J TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Reduces Strained, Puffy An- 
kles, Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, 


lutely satisfactory. 
Tan, Gray, Copen 
Blue, or Orchid 
Canton Crepe 
2 Pleated Panels 
Just like $25 dresses, has 
rich Valenciennes LACE 


trimming and knife pleat- 
e@ side panels—the very 














latest of the new summer § Fistula, Boils, Swellings; 
styles. Flegant tigured S ‘ + 
Canton Ore pe destenes to tops ameness and allays 
ive you & yout ifulsien- # H LT as - 
ar figure. "Two pockets, pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 


Bruises, Boot Chafe>. It is a 
Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 


daintly embroidered. Two 
rows of exquisite Val lace 


down front of waist, ¥ 1 
around neck, and edging Sizes Does not blister or remove the hair 

the pretty sleeves, Self 32 to 46 and horse, can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
matecial —_ and self 2 $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
material streamers Misses for special instructions and Book § P. Free. 
Don’t Send a Penny! 14, 16, 18 w YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





Everything a woman wants in a lovely summer 
dress at a sensational low bargain price. Copen- 
begon, Blue, Gray, Tan or Orchid Oanton Crepe 
figured in § rich contrasting colors. Simpl orate 

write, n nS one peany in sdvance 
dress is delivered. 


lor and 
5 and fi ents 
78 refunded after ter try Pon if not the most becoming 


dresa 
and the biggest bargain of season. Rush order today. 


Frederick M. Dunham & Company, no? %iacg. ws. 





















The Progressive Parmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Seven Things to Do in the 
Garden Now 


all the 
garden and yard 

The diseased 
should be 


UT on the compost heap vines 


from the 
diseased. 


and refuse 
that 
stalks or 


not 
vines 


are 
however, 
burned. 

ae 
of the 
not to 


any portion 
garden is 
continue 
vegetables 
and 


growing 
this summer 
fall, sow it to 
peas so as to keep 
down and 
provide for 
the 

3. Keep planting 
a succession of vegetables just as in 
early spring. What one plants now will 
determine whether or not the fall and 
early winter garden will be worth while, 
Most vegetables are best when 
and tender. This is especially true of 
beans, beets, carrots, turnips, parsnips, 
etc. To have them young and tender, 
frequent plantings are necessary. 

4. Not many vegetables will do well 
in shade. Beets, radishes, and lettuce 
will come nearer producing well in 
shade than most others. Therefore, if 
any part of the garden is partially shad- 
ed, plant these. 

5. This is the time when the year- 
round garden is tested. The hot dry 
weather and other unfavorable condi- 
tions are calculated to discourage one 
who is a little weak on work. Let's 
keep right after the garden. 

6. Clean up the old strawberry bed if 


cOoW- 


weeds 
fertility 
soil. 





young 


it hasn’t already been done. Bar off to 
a balk six or eight inches wide. Cut 
out most of the old plants. Thoroughly 


middle and work the soil 
new plants. 

all the vegetabies 
with reasonable 
of maturing before frost. Especially 
should one plant tomatoes, cabbage, 
collards, beets, corn, blackeyed peas, and 
Lima or butter beans. 


How to Grow Fall and Winter 
Cabbage and Collards 


HAVE about an acre 

which I wish to grow fall and win- 
ter cabbage and collards. It is a branch 
bottom, fairly well drained, and reason- 
ably moist during dry weather. The 
ground is fairly rich. What varieties 
should I plant, when should I plant, and 
how fertilize, in order to have cabbage 
and collards for home use and local mar- 
ket during late fall and winter?” 

This question comes from upper South 
Carolina. The of ground men- 
tioned is an ideal place for growing fall 
and winter cabbage and collards, because 
the limiting factor in the production of 
almost any of these fall and early winter 
vegetable crops is moisture, 


cultivate the 

back to the 
Almost 

planted now 


can be 
assurance 


of ground on 


piece 





FLAT DUTCH CABBAGE 


Break the ground broadcast and thor- 
oughly pulverize by rnning over with a 
disk or other harrow several times. 
Keep going over it until the soil is in a 
fine condition and is free of clods. 

In this section, set plants during the 
first two weeks of August, although if 
the season is favorable, the latter part of 


August will be all right. In order to 
have a_ succession of cabbage, plan 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and 
Flat Dutch. The Charleston Wakefield 


has a sharp head and will mature several 
weeks earlier than the Flat Dutch. Thx 





CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD CABBAGI 


Succession is the earliest of the flat 
heads and will mature earlier than the 
Flat Dutch but later than the Charleston 
Wakefield. Of the collards, either the 
North Carolina Short Stem, the Cabbage 
collard, or the Georgia will prove satis- 
factory. 

Use 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of an 8-4-4 
commercial fertilizer per acre. Set the 
plants so they will be almost on a level 
with the surface of the ground. Culti 
vate rapidly. As soon as growth has 
well started, give each plant about a tea 
spoonful of sulphate of ammonia or ni 
trate of soda as a top-dressing, scatter- 
ing it around the plants and cultivating 
it in. Be careful not to get any of it 
on the leaves. 


Five Things to Do in the 
Orchard Now 


N SELLING fruit on the local mar- 

ket, don’t pick until fully ripe. One 
should not wait however until it is soft, 
as it should reach the consumer in a 
firm condition, but should be fully ripe 

2. Disk. the peach orchard again dur- 
ing the Not only will this assist 
the peach trees by killing weeds and 
conserving moisture, but by destroying 
many of the curculio or peach worms 
that are now in the ground. 

3. Keep up the spraying of the late 
varieties of peaches. Also apples and 
other fruits that have not yet ripened 
Remember that to secure satisfactory re- 
sults from spraying it is just as impor- 
tant to finish the job as it is to start it. 

4. Pick up and destroy all diseased 
or decayed fruit from under the trees. 
The mummied fruit that is clinging to 
the branches should be pulled off and 
destroyed. This advice has been given 
so often that it sounds commonplace 
and yet it is a thing that most orchard- 
ists neglect and they pay the penalty for 
so doing. 


week, 


5. Pecan scab is one of the most seri- 


ous diseases the pecan grower has to 
contend with. It may be very largely 
controlled by spraying with the 4-4-50 
Bordeaux mixture. Spraying should 
have started as soon as the nuts were 


set. Keep it up throughout July and Au- 
gust and early September. Give an ap- 
plication once every two weeks during 
wet weather and once every three or 
four weeks in dry weather. Add a 
pound of arsenate of lead to 50 gal 
lons of the Bordeaux to control web- 
worms or other biting insects that may 
be present. 
SB FF & 


WO of the most valuable books on 

fruit and vegetable growihg that we 
have seen are “Popular Fruit Growing” 
and “Vegetable Gardening” by Samuel 
B. Green and published by Webb Pub- 
lishing Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. The 
price of each is 75 cents. The fruit 
growing book was prepared especially 
for beginners and as a text book for 
schools. It is most interesting and help- 
ful. 


The same thing is true of the book | 
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Reaching the Promised Land 


Our Weekly Sermon 
By Dr. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


an ancient people 


NCE upon a time 
were promised a “land flowing with 
milk and honey.” 
fore they 


Centuries passed be- 

Thousands looked 
forward to a land 
atl prepared and 
fixed up for occu- 
pancy. 


arrived. 


Finally the strag- 
glers came to the 
Land of Promise. 
They found the 
milk, that of wild 
goats, and the 
honey, the product 
of wild bees. The 
land was also in the possession of a 
people who wanted to stay 





DR. HOLLAND 


war-like 
there. 

That is God Almighty’s way of giv- 
ing men good things. All promised 
lands have to be fought for and sub- 
dued. The fact of the business is, that 
ancient Israel never really possessed all 
of the land. They quit too soon. That 
is human. 

A college president once came to our 
town and told about the “glorious pos- 
sibilities of the educated.” I was then 
young, and I sat amid a brain-storm of 
dreams of the Promised Land. 


Four years later found me at that 
college. The first week was a complete 
disillusionment. I never had worked 
so hard in my life. I washed dishes for 
10 cents per hour; I sawed wood for 
the college for my tuition. That was the 
way I found my Land of Promise. 

I see a young farmer and his bride. 
Out of their mutual love comes the vis- 
ion of the Land-of Promise—a farm 
home of their own. Gaily they chatter 
to each other of the “land that shall be 
theirs.” 

Ten years pass. A little silver comes 
to John’s hair, and a few lines in Mary’s 
face. They work twelve hours a day, 
smiling together on through the years 
that lengthen to middle life. John’s 


shoulders begin to stoop a trifle, and 
now and then he sees Mary stumble as 
she walks wearily through the house. 

Finally their day comes, John returns 
from town with a cancelled mortgage. 
At supper the children are surprised at 
the tears in mother’s eyes, and wonder 
why father kisses her so tenderly. They 
had entered their Land of Promise, and 
it took half of their lives to arrive. 

“No excellency without great labor,” 
is the sort of iron tonic with which the 
immortal Franklin regaled his soul. So 
it is all through life. 

Across the pathway of every Good, 
there stalk the hungry wolves of De- 
struction. Good does not come to us 
like a gentle dove to rest in our bosoms, 
but rather as an angel to cool the brow 
of him who has put up a brave fight. 

Story books present to us magical 
heroes whose mystic touch works mira- 
cles. It is not that way. 

In the spirit realm we have been told 
to fight, pray, watch, keep alert for the 
enemies that smear the soul with filth. 

Dreamest thou of a pure heart? It 
is well. Then know that a pure heart 
is not a gift, but a triumph. The chaste 
lands of pure-thinking fairly bristle 
with demons that have to be sabred. 

Heaven, the goal of the perfect, at 
last is not reached “at a single bound,” 
but is entered only after a lifetime of 
struggle and climbing. 

Know this: whenever God sets a 
Land of Promise ahead of us, he chal- 
lenges us to our greatest effort and 


courage. 
es SF 


Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 


; do all things through Christ 


which strengtheneth me.—Phil. 4:13. | 


Whoso loveth instruction 
knowledge: but he that hateth reproof 
is brutish—Prov. 12:1. 


Bedbugs: A Household Pest 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


HE bedbug has such a flat body 
om ant he can get into the smallest 

crack or crevice. He is truly do- 
mesticated and can accommodate himself 
to human environment; and I have seen 
them in abandoned 
houses, as poor and 
thin as paper, pa- 
tiently waiting for 
human beings to 
move in, on whom 
they may break 
their long fast. They 
are, I am told, found 
in all parts of the 





DR. REGISTER world. Bedbugs 

have an odor that 

when once recognized, is never for- 
gotten. 


The bedbug lays its white, oval eggs 
in batches of 50 or 60, in cracks. They 
hatch out in a week to ten days and be- 
come fully grown in about seven weeks. 


Where Found 

‘| HE best housekeeper may discover 

bedbugs in her home. They may be 
brought in in new furniture or mat- 
tresses, by servants or visitors, in cloth- 
ing brought from the wash, in trunks 
that have been on boats or trains. They 
Can also travel from one home to an- 
other, and frequently do. 


How to Get Rid of Bedbugs 


THE getting rid of bedbugs in a house 
“, that is infested, is sometimes quite a 


They are usually out of 
ach of the ordinary insect powder, 


_Tiers of disease. 





because they can conceal themselves in 
such small deep cracks. Wooden bed- 
steads when they become infested, are 
rather hard to clean up. A liberal ap- 
plication of gasoline or kerosene will of- 
ten do the work. The best way to use 
these agencies of destruction, is to have 
a syringe and go carefully over all 
places where they can harbor; inject 
the gasoline or kerosene. This should 
be repeated in a week’s time. The lib- 
eral use of hot soapsuds will kill them 
off, but has to be very hot, and then 
there are some places where hot water 
cannot be used. Spirits of turpentine 
and corrosive sublimate are first class, 
—two or three tablets to one pint of the 
turpentine, used as a spray. ‘Phe cor- 
rosive sublimate (or bichloride of mer- 
cury) is very poisonous. Some use fum- 
igation, but this should be used only by 
experienced hands. There dre many 
good preparations sold in the stores that 
will destroy bedbugs. After you think 
you have exterminated bedbugs, a lib- 
eral supply of paint should be put on 


the woodwork of a room, thereby fill- | 


ing many cracks that would harbor bed- 
bugs. 


Carriers of Disease 
‘THE bedbug has long been under con- 


demnation as a carrier of many 
communicable diseases, relapsing fever, 
tuberculosis, leprosy, etc. While from 


an aesthetic and comfortable point of 
view, bedbugs are undesirable, they 
are a real menace to health, and car- 
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ntroducing the 


NEW Kelly Cord 


For Commercial Use 


—an extra rugged tire that 
will stand up under the rough 
all-around service tires are 
called uponto give onthe farm 


It doesn’t need much examination of the new 
Kelly Cord to convince a car-owner that here isa 
real tire. . 


The new Kelly Cord has all the good qualities 
of the famous Kelly Kant-Slip, plus extra strong 
| sidewalls and a much more massive tread, with 
reinforced shoulders that add to the life of the tire. 





Developed originally to meet the need for a 
dependable pneumatic truck tire, the new Kelly 
Cord has been giving such phenomenal service 
that our dealers and the public alike demanded it 
in sizes suitable for passenger cars and the smaller 


trucks. 


Now you can get it in all sizes from 30x3% 
up to 40x8. 





Whether your driving is done over “hard” 
_roads or rutted dirt roads, the new Kelly Cord will 
| give you unequalled service. 


Try one on your car or truck. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57thSt. :: 
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Does not 
scar or 
discolor 
the hair 








O CHANCE of a scar or discolored 

hair when you use Gombault’s Caus- 
tic Balsam. The 4l-year-tested remedy 
for mosthorseailments. Supersedesfir- 
ing and cautery. Dependable and quick 
in results. Directions with every bottle. 
$1.50 per bottle at druggists or direct 
upon receipt of price. Good for a 
use, too. e Lawrence-Williams 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 








BALSAM 
SAVE 50%T0 75% 














ON TIRES. TUBES and 
FIRST QUALITY 


‘NON-SKID TIRES $5. 25 


Guaranteed battery, rubber case, 
$11.! X. plug, 4ic. Tube 
4 $i. 19. These 


are samples of our 
Money - Saving 











Direct to 
User Prices 
on Auto Accessories, Tires, Parts 
for Fords, ete Quick service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
FREE Write today for FREE 
Catalog and money-sav- 
ing price list—you may need it 
ow" 
olden Eagle Buggy Co., 
615 Golden Eagle Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















of the amous 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES 
DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 
“ADVANTAGES OF 
RICHER CREAM” 

We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 
{ No. 2 Size $8.50 
ta 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. 115 ATLANTA, GA. 








No. 3 Size 10.00 
No. 4 Size 12.75 
F.O.B. Atlan 








FISH MEAL 





Better Than Meat Scraps for Poultry— 
Better Than Tankage for Hogs. 

Let us ship direct to you this finely ground 
and « sifted fish meal. Rich in protein and 
mineral elements as well. Many competi- 
tive tests show advantage of fish meal* 
over tankage and meat : scrap. 

Will ship in 100 lb. sacks in any quan- 
tity desired. Write for prices and book of 
feeding formulas. 
JONES BROS., - 


rCIDER MILLS, 


The famous Hocking Valley with 
wooden roller. Grape crushers and 
presses. HV corn shellers and feed 
cutters. Gehl ensilage cutters. Rude 
manure spreaders. Pea threshers. Po- 
tato diggers. Cement mixers, Witte 
engines and log saws, etc. 

General agents for J. I. Case Plow 

Works Co. 
Write Us or Ask Your Dealer 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Petersburg, Virginia. 
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PUMPS 


Kanawha—wooden. Red Jacket—iron. 
are so easy to fix. Decatur and 
electric pumps. Myers power pumps, 
pump jacks Aermotors, towers, tanks, 
etc. Engines for pumping and power. 
Write for catalog—ask your dealer. 


KANAWHA PUMP WORKS, see 


KODAICERS 


For 25c and this ad., we wil! rated 
complete ONE TRIAL roil of film, 
Valuable premium coupons given. 


P. 0. Box 1186 


Norfolk, Va. 
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P. 0. Box 1754 
Richmond, Va. 
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Movements in Farm Progress 


Experiences With Vetch 


Y EXPERIENCE in growing vetch, 
clover, and alfalfa, extends over a 
period of about 10 years. 

The first failure was in trying to grow 
vetch without first liming the soil and 
inoculating the seed. About 1914 I seed- 
ed two acres of sandy soil to vetch and 


oats mixed. The vetch proved to be 
almost a complete failure by not using 
lime and inoculation. With stable ma- 


nure applied in January after seeding in 
September, the oats made a fairly 
crop, but were too thin account of 
using only one bushel of seed per acre 
with the vetch, at seeding time. The 
next year I seeded the two acres again, 
using inoculation from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, but leaving 
off the lime. The next summer I har- 
vested a fairly good crop of hay, both 
vetch and 


The following spring I turned this 
stubble and planted in corn. I applied 
two tons of ground limestone per acre, 
seeded to vetch and oats in fall of 1917, 
together with four additional acres ad- 
joining, which was red loam soil. This 
also had been limed with two tons per 
acre, and seeded to Wonderful peas the 
same summer. Then, on September 10, 
I mixed 20 pounds of vetch with 1% 
bushels of oats, drilled in with grain 
drill, dampening the vetch seed in mo- 
lasses and water and stirring the seed 
with finely sifted soil from the two acres 
sowed in 1914-15. I think this gives bet- 
ter results than the pure culture from 
the Department of Agriculture. 


The following 
from the six acres of average land 8 to 
12 tons of extra quality hay. It 
cured in windrows after being mowed in 
the mornifg and being raked in late af- 
ternoon of the same day. I haven't had 
any trouble raising vetch as it 
grows readily by using lime, stable 
iganure, and inoculation. 

T have not had quite so much bad luck 
raising and alfalfa with the 
vetch. 


good 


on 


oats. 


summer I harvested 


Was 


since, 
some 


as 


ck ver 


Most of my I believe, depends 


success, 


on the thick seeding, lime and inocula 
tion, also the heavy application of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate, as this fertilizer is 
needed especially on the clovers and 
alfalfa. Crimson clover also grows well 
with me. I also have White Dutch clo 
ver growing in my pasture, and consider 
this very valuable for pasture. It re- 


seeds each year with thousands of seed 
and holds the soil and gets better each 


year. It is also valuable for bees and 
grazing. 

The clovers are all fine for land im- 
provement, while red clover is especially 


good in that it makes a rank growth of 


good quality hay and splendid pasture, 
while it can't be beat as a soil builder. 
On land I had sowed this past fall on 


clover sod I believe will make one-third 
more wheat per acre than the other land 
D. A. PANNELL. 
mM. & 
Experiment 
scem to indicate 
which does not 
Pannell's experience, 
d crop after he in- 
he limed, although 
year, after liming, he got 
It is probable that his 


and he would have 


on clover sod. 
Rutherford County, 
omment.- sta- 
yenerally 


is one lequme 
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South Carolina “Jersey Jubi- 
lee’’ a Great Success 


HE first 
held in 


es st 


Jubilee” ever 
was held at 
350 enthus- 
breeders 


rsey 
arolina 


annual “Je 
South C 
Greenwood on June 25 with 
iastic Jersey admirers and 
present, and 63 registered Jerseys exhib- 
ited by 15 exhibitors. There were 10 
complete classes lined up for the judges. 
The manner in which the 63 animals 
were fitted, their type, quality and ex- 
cellence entitle the Greenwood Club and 
the Jersey breeders of the state to con- 
gratulations. 

Attending the Jubilee were a number 
of prominent Jersey men from without 
the state, including W. R. Spann, a Jer- 
sey authority, breeder and importer from 
New Jersey-and Bob Bell, Jersey sales 
manager, of Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. Spann issued one 
note of warning when he said 

“T have looked in South Carolina in 
vain for the silo, the hay fields and the 
grain crops. I have cattle for sale but 
I would not sell a hoof to you people 
without giving the warning: You must 
grow feed crops. You must provide 
housing facilities. These forms of equip- 
ment need not be expensive but they are 


important 


necessary to the most possible profit 
from the dairy cow.” 

Mr. Spann also attended the North 
Carolina Association meeting and sale 
last fall and said: 

“I can frankly say that I have been 


most agreeably surprised at the enthus- 
iasm exhibited at these two meetings— 
it speaks for the future of the Jersey 
in the South.” 


The dean of Jersey breeders in South 


Carolina, if not in the South, is Col. J. 
C. Stribling, who has been a breeder of 
Jerseys since 1876 and who has bred 
many famous animals. Col. Stribling 
was the first to introduce Jerseys and 
the silo in South Carolina and built the 
third silo erected in the United 
States. 


One of the very instructional features 
Jubilee was the judging dem- 
by Mr. J. Keegan, 
specialist at Clemson 
College. This feature proved popular 
with the breeders. As the numbers of 
Jerseys increase, so does competition in 
production and in the show-ring increase 
and knowledge of breed characteristics 
is essential to the breeder who becomes 
a consistent and high prize winner. 

president of the 
Club, R. E. Mce- 


of Jersey 
onstration given 
dairy extension 


Ben RR. Tilfman, 
South Carolina State 


Dowell, president of the North Caro- 
lina State Association, and D. W. Wat- 
kins, assistant director of Extension, 
were present and made _ addresses. 
Messrs. Ben R. Tillman, C. B. Whitney, 
and F. F. Rainsford offered Jersey bull 
calves as first prizes in as many coun- 


ties in the state as would organize Jer- 
sey Calf Clubs in the next year. 

In the show-ring awards were read as 
follows: R. J. Carthage won senior 
and grand champion in the female divis- 
ion with Galetta’s Goldie’s Thelma. M. 
P. Connelly won grand champion with 
a junior calf sired by Chromo’s Sensa- 
tion, a, son of Blue Fox’s Eminent’s 
Chromo, the first 1,000-pound cow of 
Dixie. 





OFFER liberal cash prizes for the 
low with cash payments or a 


VV . 
printed. No letter must be over 


withheld, say so. 
Lighting Systems for the Home.” First 
Mail letters by August 15. 


or Hope to Improve It.’ First prize, $5. 


care of The Progressive Farmer. 


Wom xpect a Young Man to S 
Mail Toteace by August 10 to Mrs. 


r 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


best 
choice 
300 


SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS.—“Experiences 
prize, $10; 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“Our Home Lighting; How I Have Improved 
Mail letters by August 10 to Mrs. 


megs hs FOR TEENS AND ee oe —“To What Extent Should a Young 
n 
utt, care re of The Progressive Farmer. 


letters on the 
valuable books 
long. If 


subjects indicated be- 
for all other letters 
you wish your name 


of 
words 


and 


$3. 


Waterworks, 


in Getting Paint, 
$5; third prize, 


second prize, 


Hutt, 


for Her Pleasure?” First prize, $3. 
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Best For All Crops 











The Mascot Trade Mark 
is Your Guarantee 


Limestone Company 





A Uniform High Grade 
Magnesium Limestone 


Bone Dry Always and 
Finely Pulverized 


American 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Find the RIGHT Job 
and you will SUCCEED 


Julian 


helped thousands of men 


and wo 
kind of 
they 
fitted. 
He 
for 


can 
his 


ing a Vocation,” 


request. 


Pennington has 
men to find the 
work for which 
were peculiarly 


help you. Write 
folder, “Choos- 
free on 





BUREAU OF APPLIED PsYCHOLOGY 


507-08 Cham. Com. Blidg., 


Birmingham, Ala. 








30 DAY. TRIAL 


ir Gisestisfied, return in good "condition aad amount 
refunded. If you wish to save porate: sead $! a. vt} 


SAVE 
BARBER 


Grade Close Cutting Steel 

2 iy s, Fine cone Comp end 

Regulation Steel ‘ber Sheers 
FAMILY A teases 1d full size, high grade 
BARBER finely finished, curable, ractical 
Cutting, Bobbing 

or Necks. Save 
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Box 2031 


: 
flare DITCHER 
FARM TERRACER 
Actually turned one flooded acre into 
this record crop payer. Makes thou- 
sands of dollars cal Le gains. 
Send for Free Book 
and 10 Day Free Trial 
al 


Owensboro Ditcher 
& Grader Co., inc. 
Owensboro, Ky, 





Down For 


2 H-P. WITTE 








(Throttling Governor) & 


Easy Terms on best engine 








built. Burns kerosene,distillate, rasoline orgas. Change 


wer at wiil. 
Other sizes, 2 to 26 H-P.—all styles. 


FREE— 


agneto. 


Equipped with the famous WICO 


w rite today for my Big Engine Book. 
"Sent free—No obligation on your part, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2351 Oakiand Avenue, - 
- 2353 Empire Building, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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for free 
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“I Want You” 


MEN — WOMEN 18 UP 


$1140 to $3000 a Year 


Hundreds U. S. Govern- 
ment jobs now obtain- 
able. Steady work. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Com- 
sufficient. Write today sure 
of positions. 


INSTITUTE, Dopt. N251, Rochester, N. Y. 





MEN WANTED 





We pay your railroad fare to Maskivitie. 
expert automobile mechanic 
trade with a reali future. 
tors--fine equ pment. real shop work, No negroes taken 


for free catalog 


Let = train zou ! be an 
and get 8 good job for a 
The cost . you is small. ixpert ener e 

rite 
at o 


Nashville Auto College. Devt. 33. Nashville, Tenn. 
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POLAND-CHINAS 





BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 


Liberator-Giant Buster brenting. Spring pigs, 
ts. 


Prices 
c. R. BAL 
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July 19, 1924 
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Female irses at State Hospital, Raleigh 


» Dr. Albert Andersor Ss 
Cc 














Forest Range Postal Clerks, and other gover 
ment hely needa Steady work Particulars free 
W Mokane A-10. Denver, Colo. 











All men, we men, boys and sir's 27 to 65, willing 

accept government positions = 7-$250, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225 St. Louis Mo., 
Immediately 











Karn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as Rail- 
wa Traffic v Position guaranteed after com 
pletion ¢ home study course or money re 
Funder Excell. nt opportunities. Write for free book- 
let G-92 Stand. Business Training Inst Buffalo, 
es 

SALESMEN 

Fruit Tree Saiesmen-—Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and oth- 
ers. Permanent job for good workers Write today 








for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 
Saw Mills for tractors. A. A. Delwach Co., At- 
lita . 

















American Saw Mill.—Ralance wheel and saw cheaj 
W. B. eson, Council, N. C. 

Sharples Cream Separator; pract ally new fifty 
dollars. W. B. Robeson, Council, N ef 
For Sale.—Moi ne Tractor and piew: good shape. 
Mrs. Ada MeManus, Bear Creek. N. ¢ 

10 H.P Jumbo Kerosene Engine, magneto, chutch, 
pulley, on steel tru $175.00 8 H.P. Thermoil 


vl Engine, clutch, pulley, — oo 7 ‘Sioi orcutee 
erosene Engine, magneto and pulley, 0.00. 
latest Me > orm condition. we. Sutiles, 
Level Land, 8. C. 









































| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 

















Baby Chicks.--7e wy 14 pure breeds. Catalog 
free. Missouri Hatchery Box 601, Clinton Mo 

Ivaby Chicks 15 varieties Summer prices 6%c 
uD Free catalog Rooth Farms, Box 501, Clint 
Missouri 

GAMES 
Warhorse, Rouncdhead Whitehackles Early trios 
$5.00; seven $10.00 S. T. Field, Kittrell, N. ©. 
LEGHORNS 
Barron White Leghorn yearling hens, $35. Mrs. 
r Hoskins, Alberta ra 
_ Choice White Leghort pullets, 3 and 4 months old, 
$1.25; cockerels $1.06 Curtis Ruseell, Guntersville, 
Ala. 

Sin gle € Comb Dark Brown Leghorns from Tormoh- 
en's best yards, 1923 hatched hens $2.00, $3.00 
First prize cock, $10.00 Also choice young stock for 
ale Satisfaction guaranteed Mr. J. W Bomar, 
JaFayette, Ga Rt. 3 

MINORCAS 
Comb White Minorcas 





illets and cock- 

Limited number Light 

bargain prices om this 
Sweet Hall, Va 


PLYMOUTH _ ROCKS 


Plymout h Rock cockerels, Park strain ; 
$2.50 each. T. S. Matthews, Rt. 3, 


March hatch ; 
Raleigh, N. 
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HOG BUIL DER 

Fish Meal for swine Samp e, pri formula on 
reque J sett seauf N Cc 

Sable and white Collie pups for sale. Registerable 
American Kennel Club H. RK. Birchett, Lebanon 
Tenr 

Registered Pointer puppies; royally bred Wil 

oy trained coon hound Curt ‘aioe el), Gut 
i] Ala 

Few Fox Hounds amd several Tree Hounds, botl 
fox and tree lL puppies that are fine Priced 
easoniable ( & House, Whittier, N. ¢ 

Airedale Puy Pedigree furnished Rest blood 
lines Am rica os andsire, Lion Oorang, greatest 


of all war 
a t 


auty 


le 
Maplebrook ‘Farm 


females $15 


Bach one 
Gatesville, N. 
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For Sale.—Genuine Indian Baskets, made by Chero- 
kee Indians, 1.00 each. Fred O. Scroggs, Brass- 
town, N. ¢ 

FOR THE TABLE 

Fancy Bulk Comb Honey, 10 pound cans, six cans 

to case, $11.50 per case; 5 pound cans, twelve to 


case, $12.00 per 


case W. B. Bradley, Fargo, Ga 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 
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[ SPRING PIGS 
" pigs, W JENNINGS, PATH 
M ARKH ne ul ‘ AROLIN A'S GREAT ORION 
SENSATION, Ist amd 4th aged boars 8. State 
Fair, 19 Also a few fall boars ready for se 


W RITE OR VISIT 
JENNINGS DUROC FARM, 
Semana No. 3, Sumter, South Carolina 


vice at very 








POLAND-CHINAS 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS | 




















old St andard Farm offers a fe choiee 
1 nd , it a ti 
ng pigs ol ¢ mpi cey 
1 to select from be 
y Ther ire ne 
: i C. MOSS, St. oe taal c. 
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SUPERIOR BIG TYPE POLANDS 
‘If l uit real Polands—buy real Polands from 
Virginia's leading herd. phe showed — the Grand 
Ch: mpion Boar at a. State Fair and our 
eTe al oes standing attraction, winning firsts 
and seconds in a 
One of our Polands will add acaitien to ur herd 
Write your inquiry at ¢ r 
RIPLEY S. WALKER FIVE GABLES FARM 
Mount Jackson, Virginia 





GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY BULL 


FOR 
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interested 
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HOL STEINS 


— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 


records A. B. 8S. O. testing 
years, King Seris-Ormsby 


All OWS 
continu 
breeding 


have 
misly for 


JOS. A. TURNER, Ma 
Department F, Hollins. ‘College, Virginia 


SHORTHORNS 


INCREASE FARM PROFITS) 
Use Shorhorn Bulls and Cows 
Produce market topping steers and in- 
crease your income. Quality counts. 
For literature address 
The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 
... — 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
BABY CHICKS ——— 


yearly 
many 





























wihita Leghorns .... $ 8.0) per 100 
wn Leghorns . 8.09 per 100 
Hocks .... 10° por 100 

Buff Rocks .....-eeeeeees 1.09 r 100 
Rhode Island Keds eabeceene 10.00 per 100 
S. L. Wyandottes .......00eeeee 12.0) per 100 


Special prices. on 500 and 1,000 lois 100% 
delivery guaranteed 


THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, 
Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 
. 3 














Rocks, Reds, 


Chicks 7c up C. O. D., ; 
100% delivery 


Leghorns and mixed 


guaranteed. 19th season. Catalog. 
Box %6 

c. LAUVER 
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Fresh Honey by mail, postpaid: 6 pounds, $1.35; 
12 pounds, $2.50 F. o 10 pounds, $1.65; 60 | Prompt Free Live Delivery. Per 100 Leghorns, $18; Rocka, 
pounds, $9.00. Write for prices on honey in barrels. Reds, Orpingtons, W yandottes, Anconas, $12; Lt. Brahmas, 
Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga $15; Assorted, $7.00. Free Catalog gives quaatity prices, 
HARNESS—SADDLES Missouri Poultry Farms, Col Mo. 
U. S. Government Saddles, complete with fenders, " 
luggage straps, real russet cow hide, A grade, brand CHIX POSTPAID. 100% LIVE GUARANTEED. 
new, $6.20; same used $5.10, perfect condition. Army Barred and White Rocks. Reds, 10e. White 
Bridles, double bit, double rein, new $2.50; used | and Brown Leghorns Oise — will 
$1.80. New Army Saddle Blankets, wool lined, $1.25. | tity ower 25. Orders filled quickly. 
Express, allow examination, or can ship parcel post Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St, Lexington, Ky. 
w. Ww. Williams, Quitman, Ga 


KODAK FINISHING _ 





For Sale.— 10 weeks old Barred Rock pullets. Parks 
and. Holterman’s strain; $1.25 each. R. E. Hodsden, 
Chuckatuck, Va. 


Kodak Finishing by 
3c to 5c, W. 


prints, 
mingham, 


Ala, 


ag agg developed free; 
W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
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COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, ‘BoxwD. Windsor, oA 


























'His expenses too low 





Wichita Falls salesman reports 


on Ford results from Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


SALESMAN employed by one of the big packing 
houses relates this experience: 


His Ford is equipped with a hub meter. After running 
31,130 miles, his employers asked why his maintenance 
expenses were so much less than those of any of their 

ther salesmen in the territory. 

His reply was that he had never used anything but 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ to lubricate his Ford engine. In 
over 31,000 miles of running he had experienced no seri- 
ous trouble. 

Thich should again remind the Ford owner that 
**Give me a quart of oil’’ can never assure such protec- 
tion or economy. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ has behind it more Jubricat- 
ing experience than any other lubricating oil offered to 
Ford owners. It is not a gasoline by-product, but a 
specialized lubricating oil. You will notice marked free- 
dom from carbon and overheating when you begin to 
use it. 

For the differential of your Ford car use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil ““CC’”’ or Mobilubricant as specified by the 
Chart of Recommendations. 

The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘““E” is the correct grade for Fords. 
If you drive another make of car, send for our booklet, 
**Correct Lubrication.” 


for TOURING 


The new sealed 1-quart can is 
ideal while touring. Carry two 
or three under the seat. Now 
on sale in many states. Prices, 
35c or 3 for $1.00. 


for your 

HOME GARAGE 
The 5-gallon can or 15-, 39-, or 
55-gallon steel drum of Mobitl- 
oil provides an ideal supply of 
lubricating oil. 


Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine lubricant for the FORD- 
SON TRACTOR is Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘BB” 
in summer and Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ in 
winter. The correct oil for all other tractors 
is specified in our chart. Ask for it at your 
dealer’s. 


Address our nearest branch: 
New York Minneapolis 
(Main Office) St. Louis 

Boston Des Moines 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis 


Rochester 

Oklahoma City 

Peoria 

Dallas Albany 

Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Me. 
ilwaukee Springfield, Mass. 

Buffalo New Haven 
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BEFORE THE LAW PASSED 


AUDIBLE LETTERS 
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SIGN 
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WASTE IS SINFUL 
shook his head, 


maintained, “I won't take it; 
tes awful.” 


dying mat tearfully, 
no, Ikey; 
tas 

t, mine dear fren’,”’ groaned Ikey, “you 


ind leave all these expensive medi- 
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HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


| 
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By J. P. Alley — pai'syndicateine, | | 


ell Syndicate. Ine 
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MAH WORK AIN’ SO | 
HAHD BuTtT iTS So 
REG’LAR!! 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBON® 
Hit’s a sin # work on a-Sunday, 
a shame t’ work on a Saday! 


Trimmings 
; FOR ONLY 


xtra good qual- 
4 . sik Tussah 
with sitk Span- 
ish Lace trim- 


Silk 


ndN 


3 must send 
your order to- 


contrasting 
colored silk Spanish Lace. 


LEE THOMAS CO. °*"' Chicago, Ill. 





Canton Crepe 
GENUINE 
\Hand Beaded 


Newest $50 Style. 
Snappiest Parisian 
Model, Graceful! 
lines, Everything a 
7 woman wants in this 
Stunning Canton Crepe 
Silk Dress. But look 
at our low price! Yes! al- 
most unbelievable. See it for 
yours: if — A'T OUR RISK. 
ENTIRELY ON APPROVAL. 
Not a penny do you risk 
We guarantee to refund 
every cent if not entirely 
satisiied, but order 
quick! We sacrifice prof- 
its to make new friends 
and our offer is limited. 
SEND NO §s:*i2%- 
ably tail- 
MONEY ®:::.: 
. elegant 
material, genuine Canton 
Crepe. Richly Hand Beaded 
with brilliant lustre Bugle 
Beads. Round neck and 
smart kimono length 
sleeves with slit cuffs. Pop- 
ular, Stylish, Knife-pleat- 
ed Skirt. Beautiful Flower 
Rosette with picot-edge ribbon 
‘ ers adorning sash at waistline 
. slenderizing fashion, weil made 














on arrival oniy 

. After try-on, if 

: urh and get your 

money back. Colors: Black, Navy Biue, 
Brown or Tan. 


Federal Mail Order Co. 
Dept. i091 CHICAGO, ILL. 








POULTRY LICE 





Keep your chickens healthy. * Rid 
them of lice. Dust Bee Brand In- 
sect Powder on the chickens. Blow it about 
chicken houses, runs, etc, Harmless to every= 
thing except insects, Insect powder is the 
most effective insecticide. Bee Brand is the 
most effective powder. Costslittle. Household 
sizes, 15e and 35c, Other sizes 70c and $1.25. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
free booklet —a complete guide for killing 
house and garden insects, 


McCORMICK & CO, Baltimore, Md. 





